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For the Companion. | of their own lack of will or knowledge to direct 
MADGE BARRY. | the strong unfolding energies of Madge’s charac- 

Madge Barry; the name sounded like her, | ter. 
rapid and mischievous, and as I write it I see | I used to wonder in my, dreamy, childish 
again the old Dene schooiroom, the dingy desks, | brain, if anything could ever happen to Madge, 


the torn spellers, the crowd of ‘restless, healthy, | to blot away the daring happy smile from her | 


protecting looks she loves to send me from time 
to time, perhaps because I am timid and little, or 
perhaps because sie knows I watch and wait for 
it. 

The prim, busy girls on the front seat are 
working out examples slates in hand. Dot, dot, 


noisy children, and foremost, conspicuous among | face, or soften her ringing voice, or cloud her | dot, click, click, go the hurrying pencils. Miss 


them all, Madge Barry. 

She was taller than most of the 
other pupils, a strong, bright, 
dark-eyed girl of fourteen, per- 
haps, whose shining black hair 
tossed itself in short round curls 
all over her well-poised head. 
She was straight and active; 
quick to learn, quick to plan, 
quick to quarrel or forgive, quick 
in every way. 

I can see her now seriously 
intent over Mary Baner’s slate, 
working out her problems with a 
flying pencil, and setting down 
the correct answer with a trium- 
phant flourish, and a moment 
later carefully tying Annie Wal- 
lys’ curls to the back of her seat 
with pieces of twine, while the 
questions in geography are slowly 
travelling down the class to find 
the unconscious Annie a prisoner 
in her place. 

Indeed, Madge’s_ energies 
seemed equally divided between 
good and evil doing; not that her 
mischief took any really wicked 
form, while her generosity was 
broad as sunlight and as warm. 

All the little helpless sixtli-forim 
children looked to Madge as to a 
strong power of retributive jus- 
tice. Anything forlorn or wretch- 
ed, kitten, beggar, tramp, frog, 
or angle-worm, found a ready 
champion and helper in this loud, 
wilful, merry girl. 

She had a way of dividing up 
her nuts and candies right and 
left, that made me somehow 
think of the “loaves and fishes,”’ 
her bounty seemed to spread so 
far, and grow in spreading. 

Child as I was, I yet was con- 
scious of a great power in Madge 
to command and control, but she was terribly in- 
dolent at times, and could do nothing with better 
grace than any human being I ever saw. 


| Open, joyous eyes in tears, 


MADGE 


suddenly and unexpectedly, my questioning was 
answered, 
| How it all comes back to me on a thought! 
Madge was a first-division girl, and I a third, | The royal June day, bright and burning, that 
so I could only observe her from afar, but I re- | hung above the broad fresh meadows of Dene! 
member my feeling of mingled pain and wonder| The schoolroom windows are wide open, and 
When I saw her stand up, tall, handsome, clever, | all the lovelinesses of the quiet outside world 
“the observed of all observers,”’ and fail, utterly, | seem crowding near and peeping in to tempt and 
day after day. ' beckon us. The warm wind stirs lazily, breath- 
I recall, so well, the look of weary hopeless | ing a sort of general listless invitation, which the 
contempt on Miss Gaynor’s face when Madge | honeysuckle on the porch seconds by waving its 
rose for recitation, and the blush that stole burn-| slim green fingers, as if pointing us an easy way 
ing to my cheek as she sat down again smiling |t0 freedom and delight. Little white clouds go 
| 
| 





and indifferent under scathing rebuke or still | sailing down the sky, and lose themselves be- 
more scathing silence. yond the hills; the river dreams and sparkles, 
Poor Miss Gaynor! how plainly she, too, comes | birds cross in the sunlight from tree to tree, sing- 
before me, flushed and fretful and pretty, with a | ing and calling to each other, no doubt, but we 
steady brilliant light in her hazel eyes, « lustre cannot hear one note of all their exquisite music, 
Whose sad meaning I had not learned to know. | for the dull heavy noise that prevails within. 
She was precise, methodical, thoroughly practi-| It is not the studious din of recitation, but 
cal in character, but tight-lacing, pastry-lunches | rather a confusion and discord as of ‘‘chaos come 
and bad air had made her irritable, whimsical, | again.” Girls are yawning, girls are humming, 
full of cranks and corners. girls are talking, girls are laughing. Dolly Spen- 
; To the good girls, the galaxy of shining lights | cer is writing notes; Ida Joyce and May Miller 
in the front row, Miss Gaynor was, no doubt, an | are blowing paper peilets; down in the corner by 
excellent teacher, for they needed neither disci- | the rusty stove Annie Grant is telling, in hoarse 
Pine nor severity; but beyond these, her reign | whispers, the story of ‘‘Wilful Alice,’’ to a select 
Was a tumult, a sort of civil war led on by | tudience of three wide mouths and six very 
Madge. | wide eyes. Mary Baner is cutting paper dolls, 
| 
| 


t is very probable this state of affairs would 
have brought about the speedy expulsion of the | atlas. 
chief “turbulent spirit” only for the fact that | And Madge Barry, as usual the centre of a 


dea’e uy ‘ . ‘ 
M \dge *s parents were among the most esteemed | group, is making an elaborate caricature of Miss 
and respected people in Dene, and were, more-| Gaynor receiving the visiting committee. 
over, constantly showering kindnesses and friendly 


| There is much crowding, and craning of necks, 
attentions on Miss Gaynor as if anxious to coun-| and various stifled shrieks of laughter, as the 
terbalance the shortcomings of their rebellious | work progresses, but the artist sits unmoved by 
daughter, whom they adored and spoiled and | homage, and undisturbed by elbows, putting in, 
found fault with, after a foolish fashion known | with an impartial hand, the gigantic noses and 
only to fathers and mothers that possess but one | emphatic shirt-collars that are supposed to distin- 
child. It never ocenrred to either of them, hon- | guish visiting committees in general. 
est, kindly souls, that the pranks and follies they | As usual, also, Iam near to Madge, at least 
80 deplored were simply the legitimate outgrowth | Within reach of her nod and smile, and the kind 


well-shielded from view by Mate Joyce’s open 


And one day, very | Gaynor’s monotonous voice reads from the arith- 





BARRY. 


metic and explains; I can scarcely hear her above | 


the tumult, but I can see her very plainly indeed, 
sitting behind her desk and leaning forward a 
little on her elbow. 

She is dressed in a light blue cambric with fresh 
linen at her wrists and neck; her smooth brown 
hair is built in glossy braids behind, and long 
coral ear-drops dangle from her ears; her cheeks 
and lips are brighter than ever, her eyes more 
brilliant and restless, but her voice sounds spent 
and faint; she seems to speak and act mechani- 
cally, as if her mind were far away. 

I have just finished writing thirty punishment- 
lines for spilling my ink, and am, therefore, at 
leisure for a time. 

It is only two o’clock. How slowly the hours 
move! How drowsy they make me, the heat and 
noise and bustle! If I could only lay my head 
down on the desk-lid a moment, just 2 moment! 

I suppose I am falling gently asleep, when my 
senses come back with a jump. A strange sud- 
den sound, a cry, a gasp, rings out above the 
droning hum, and stills it instantly. And we all 
see Miss Gaynor leaning back in her chairas pale 
as death, holding against her lips a handkerchief 
stained with blood. 

For a minute or two we sit staring at her as if 
paralyzed. Then little Lucy Morris, the angel of 
the school (she was indeed an angel, and has gone 
to heaven since), stands at her side holding a glass 
of water to her lips. 

Some of the others now rise hurriedly, but 
Miss Gaynor holds up her slim hand, and they 
sit down, obeying the mute gesture, as if it forced 
them into their places. 

How quiet the room has grown! The clock 
ticks out sharply, and the wind comes in with a 
sort of shuddering sigh. 

After a while of waiting, breathless silence, 
Miss Gaynor rises, supporting herself with her 
hand on Lucy’s shoulder, She is still terribly 
pale, but she looks round on us with a wistful 





smile, 











“Girls, I must leavé you; Iam very ill.’’ Her 
voice is scarcely louder than a whisper, but it 
sounds in our ears almost like a trumpet. ‘Lucy 
will walk home with me. If I am able, I will 
surely be here in the morning as usual, but if not 
I should like to appoint one of you to take my 
place for a day or two, so that the studies can go 
on. I wish to do this especially on account of the 
students who are trying for the 
high-school memberships, and 
who cannot afford to lose any 
time.”’ 

She is silent a moment, glanc- 
ing through the classes. At 
length,— 

“If she be willing,”’ speaking 
firmly and clearly, “I appoint 
Madge Barry. Will you come 
here to me, Madge?” 

The clearly uttered words ran 
through the ranks like an electric 
shock, There isa general flutter, 
each looks at each, and we all 
look at Madge, who instantly 
responds to the summons, step- 
ping quickly along to the desk, 
tossing the rough curls back 
from her eyes, and holding her 
head on high. She does not 
even glance at us, as she stands 
there, straight and still, with a 
grave intentness in her face. 

““Madge,’”’ Miss Gaynor says, 
gently, and still faintly smiling, 
“vou are my tallest girl, and 
have the greatest influence. Do 
you think you could be, for a 
day or two, my best and wisest 
girl? Will you try to take my 
place while Iam gone? I have 
sometimes been grieved that you 
did not better use your oppor- 
tunities, but you have many no- 
ble qualities, and I see them 
now.”’ 

“To teach and keep them in 
order, and—and everything?” 

“To do everything you have 
seen me do. You can do it, I 
am sure, if only you are will- 
ing.” 

“Yes’m, Miss Gaynor, I'll try,” 
she answers, briefly, still look- 
ing straight before her; but Ican see a great flush 
rise over her face, and her lips twitch a little. 

“Give me your hand then, Madge,”’ her teacher 
says; and so, with her other hand in Luey’s, she 
stands between the worst girl and the best girl 
in school, and says good-by quietly and tenderly. 
Many of the girls are weeping, and some are 
sobbing audibly. 

“Girls, perhaps I shall be back among you in 
a day or two, and perhaps I shall never come 
back any more. I have been sick for a long 
time, and not really able to work, but I am all 
alone in the world, and there is no one to work 
for me, and so I tried to make an effort, I am 
afraid, beyond my strength. And now before we 
part, for I may not see you all together again, I 
must ask you to forgive me, and try to forget 
all that was not pleasant between us. I know I 
was cross and irritable at times, but I was very 
often in pain, such pain as I trust you may never 
know, any of you. I want to feel sure that you 
will try to remember only the good and forget 
and forgive all the rest. Will you, girls?” 

A silence. The clock ticks clearly. On the 
apple-tree in the school-yard a robin is tilting to 
and fro, and pouring out his wild sweet rhapsody 
of gurgled music. 

How glad the hurried notes sound, breaking 
from his eager fluttering throat, as if life were 
almost too dear, too joyous! 

He sings on, and on. Still no one speaks. All 
the hard hearts are melted, now. We are weep- 
ing each girl to herself, silently and heartily. 

“But at least you must tell me you forgive 
me!’ says the quiet voice again. And then 
Madge Barry cries out passionately, stamping her 
foot, ‘‘O Miss Gaynor, what’s to forgive? It was 
us! It was me! I did everything in the world 
to—to hurt and trouble you. Oh, if you die, I 
will die too!’’ and she buries her face in her 
bare brown arms, in a wild despairing passion 
of tears. 

Miss Gaynor lays her white hands gently on 
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the bowed brown head, and Lucy Morris flings 
both her loving arms round the poor little break. 
ing penitent heart. Truly on earth as in heaven 
there is great joy over a “‘sinner that repent- 
eth.” 

I scarcely knew what happened next there was 
such a tumult of embraces and pardon and prom- 
ises, of smiles shining through tears, and at last, 
Miss Gaynor went away. 

We crowded to the doors and windows, and 
watched her going slowly and wearily across 
the sunny level, her arm round Lucy’s shoulder, 
their long shadows striking over the ‘“‘seas of 
daisies and clover,’’ but she never came back by 
the same path, and we never heard her voice 
in the old schoolroom again. 

Madge Barry kept her word. She not only 
taught us carefully, wisely and faithfully for the 
next few days, but for all the r mainder of the 
term. 

The school throve and brightened under her 
strong kindly guidance. All the warm energies 
of her nature were turned into broad, healthy 
channels. She studied hard herself, and seemed 

‘to become a woman all at once, firm, loving, re- 
liable. 

How much more dreamlike than any dream it 
was to see Madge seated in her chair of state, 
listening to the recitations, her hair still tossing 
over her fine, open forehead, her eyes dropped 
gravely to her book, her whole air betokening 
calmness, earnestness, determination. 

When vacation came and broke the school up, 
for the first time within memory, the girls of Dene 
were sorry. 

Madge became a hard-working student, and 
graduated from the high school in due time, 
with honors. But she always says, seriously, — 

"Miss Gaynor was the best friend I ever had, 
for she taught me to see my faults, by giving 
me her confidence when I felt I did not deserve 
it.”” 

Life is full of misunderstandings. There are 
hidden springs of feeling in every character. A 
strange circumstance may reach them, and cause 
them to overflow and produce flowers and fruits 
on seemingly barren soil 

The robins sing over the teacher's grave, and 
Madge is a woman now, but she loves to recall 
the scene of that long-gone day, while she re- 
grets her negligences of the past 

Mary AIncEe DE VERE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST LETTER. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Jacob Carter and Albert Harrison were mer- 
chants living in adjoining towns. The strong 
friendship existing between them in boyhood had 
not declined in manhood. Each possessed ster- 
ling traits of character, though the two men were 
quite unlike. 

Mr. Carter was much beloved for his gentle 
nature and kindly qualities. The short-comings 
of his fellow-men were always viewed by him 
with a charitable eye. Mr. Harrison, on the con- 
trary, though an honest, true man, was harsh 
and inflexible, and quick to condemn any devia- 
tion in others from the code of rectitude laid down 
for himself. 

One bright morning he said to his son, as he 
sealed a letter he had just written,— 

“Paul, I want you to carry this letter to the 
post-office. Don’t stop on the way. It must go 
out in the next mail.”’ 

Paul took it, put on his hat, and went whistling 
down the street. On his way, he had to pass the 
home of Caleb Parker, his most intimate friend. 

*Halloo!"’ called Caleb from the piazza. ‘I've 
just had astreak of luck. Uncle Roger has given 
me a splendid Newfoundland dog.”’ 

“Oh, that’s jolly!’ returned Paul, eagerly. 

“Come in and see him,’’ urged Caleb. 

Paul glanced at the clock on the church steeple. 
It lacked a full half-hour to mail-time. Thought- 
less of the disobedience he was committing, he 
yielded to the temptation before him. <A few 
minutes could be easily spared. 

He hurried with Caleb to the shed where 
“Kover’ was tied, and spent five minutes ad- 
miring and praising the ‘‘splendid puppy.” 

Then he continued his walk. But on reaching 
the post-office, he found, to his great dismay, 
that the letter was missing! 

He was sure he had carefully put it in his 
pocket. What should he do? He remembered 
pulling out his handkerchief while talking with 
Caleb, and thinking it was probable it fell out 
then, he quickly retraced his steps to Mr. Parker's 
house. He told Caleb his trouble, and the two 
made a thorough search. But the letter could 
not be found, Paul was in agony. 

“I'd about as soon be killed as to go home and 
tell father. He told me not to stop by the way, 
and he'll whip me awfully.” 

“Do you know what was in the letter?’ in- 
quired Caleb, after thinking a little. 

“Yes. Father wrote to Mr. Carter to send him 
twenty barrels of flour, to last till he gets a sup- 
ply from the West.” 

“Then save yourself a whipping by holding 
your tongue. Don’t say a word to your father 
about it. Come to my room and write another 
letter, and sign your father’s name to it. ’Twon’t 
do any harm, and ‘twill bring the flour all the 
same. Only keep whist,” 





Paul hesitated. He knew Caleb was a wrong 
counsellor; that a frank and straightforward 
course was the only right one. 

But he had been twice severely punished for 
small acts of thoughtless disobedience, and the 
pain of the blows was fresh in his memory. 

‘Well, on the whole, Caleb, I guess I’}1 follow 
your advice. I can’t see what hurt it can do,’” 

They went into the house. Paul took the 
offered pen and ink, and quickly wrote thus: 

“ Merritown, May 9, —. 

“Mr. CARTER,—Dear sir, | wish to purchase of you 


twenty barrels of good flour, to be sent immediately. 
“A, HARRISON, per P. H.” 


Paul had seen his father’s clerk write letters 
on business, and sign them in this way. 

Ten wminures later, he deposited the letter in 
the post-office and went home. 

“Did you get my letter in before the mail 
went?” asked Mr. Harrison, as Paul entered the 
parlor. 

“The letter was there in time,” was the evas- 
ive reply. 

A growing uneasiness now took possession of 
the boy’s heart, and he really felt sorry he had 
not braved his father’s displeasure, and owned 
the truth. He had been guilty of crooked deal- 
ing, and his act (as such acts always do) left 
something to dread. It was too late now, he rea- 
soned, to retrieve the mistake; but what might 
come of it, he could not tell. He grew more and 
more unhappy in thinking about it. Three days 
afterwards, Mr. Harrison received twenty barrels 
of flour from the wholesale house of Mr. Carter. 

It was a great relief to Paul’s mind. The letter 
substituted had apparently fulfilled its purpose 
as well as if it had been the original. 

A week went by. One morning Mr. Harrison 
said to his wife at the breakfast-table,— 

“T sent a check of one hundred and fifty dollars 
to Mr. Carter. Don’t see why it nasn’t been ac- 
knowledged.”’ 

Terror and dismay instantly overspread Paul's 
face, and he quickly left the table. It had not 
before oceurred to him that the lost letter held a 
check, which was lost too. The thought appalled 
him, and terrible forebodings tortured his soul. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, as Paul sat 
alone in the library, the door-bell rang, and a 
moment after, he heard his father cordially greet 
Mr. Carter and invite him into the parlor. 

They held a low, earnest conversation together. 
Mr. Carter seemed to be giving some important 
information which astonished Mr. Harrison. 

The door was closed, but occasionally part of a 
sentence came distinctly to Paul's ears. He heard 
the words, ‘‘check;’ ‘“‘stolen from a letter;’’ 
“State-prison offence; “‘young for such a 
crime.” 

He looked out of the window into the street, 
and a strong impulse seized him to flee from the 
house, but his limbs were powerless to act. 

Suddenly Mr. Harrison opened the door. 

“Paul, come here,”’ he said. ‘Mr. Carter 
wishes to talk with you.” 

The boy went into the parlor, nervous and 
trembling. One glance at the weary, serious ex- 
pression of Mr. Carter’s face seemed to assure 
him of his coming doom. Faintly, and with a 
palpitating heart, he returned the good man’s 
salutation. 

“IT want to ask you a few questions,’’ began 
Mr. Carter. ‘Can you tell me why, how you 
shake! What’s the matter?” 

*‘Nothing—yes—I—I don’t know,”’ stammered 
Paul. 

“I want, you to tell me all you know about’’—— 

“© sir,”’ interrupted Paul, quickly, ‘I know 
nothing about it! I haven't stolen the check! I 
didn’t know there was any in the letter!’ 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Harrison exchanged glances 
of surprise. 

“O father,’’ pleaded Paul, pitifully, ‘I never 
told you a lie! never, NEVER! and I hope you'll 
believe me now!” 

“Believe what, my son?” 

“That—that—I didn’t steal the check! I—I 
lost your letter—but—but—I didn’t know it held 
acheck!’’ with chattering teeth. . 

“Lost my letter! what letter? 
truth!’ commanded Mr. Harrison. 

“The one you wrote to Mr. Carter. You gave 
it to me to carry to the post-office. There was 
plenty of time before the mail closed, and I 
stopped a few minutes to look at Caleb’s new 
dog. The letter was dropped somewhere, and I 
couldn't find it,—and—and I thought it was only 
an order for flour, and I wrote another and signed 
your name to it. I knew ’twould bring the flour 
all the same, and it did.”’ 

Paul began to cry. 

“T received that letter, and forwarded the flour 
at once,”’ put in Mr. Carter. 

“Go on, Paul. So you have forged a letter for 
me. What else have you done?’ asked Mr. 
Harrison, in a severe tone. 

“That's all I have to tell, —nothing else,” 
sobbed the boy. 

“Your father’s letter, with a check of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, came tome, I had two let- 
ters, one a few days after the other,’’ said Mr 
Carter. ‘The lost letter had been picked up and 
forwarded according to its written direction.”” A 
look of mingled relief and surprise suddenly came 
over Paul's face. 

“Why did you suspect me of stealing the 
check, then?’ he asked, drying his tears, 
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“Don’t see what led you to think I did suspect 
you. What did?’ questioned Mr. Carter. 

“Because I heard father and you talking about 
a check that was stolen from a letter, and just 
after that you mentioned my name.” 

Mr. Carter burst into a hearty laugh, and even 
the knitted brows of Mr. Harrison relaxed. 
Paul’s face flushed crimson. 

“You were more frightened than hurt, my 
boy,”’ said Mr. Carter, laying his hand on Paul’s 
shoulder. ‘Your course was not right, and guilt 
is a loud accuser, and is easily alarmed. But no 
one has suspected you of stealing, Paul. I was 
only telling your father that Abel Phillips, the 
son of one of our friends, has lately forged on a 
stolen check, and is likely to go to prison.” 

“But something was certainly said about me.” 

“Yes; I asked to see you, to inquire about your 
schoolmate, Ned Lee, who wants a place in my 
store.” 

Paul gave Mr. Carter all the information he 
wanted about his schoolmate, while Mr. Harrison 
sat thinking. He was not quite ready to change 
the subject. ‘‘Paul,’”’ said he, sternly, ‘“thow 
comes it you are so late in owning that you lost 
my letter?’ 

Paul hung his head. 

“°T wasn't right, 1 know, father. I hated to 
hide it, but I thonght ’twould—’twould save me 
from a beating.”’ 

Paul left the room, and the merchants were 
again alone. 

“Albert,”’ said Mr. Carter, earnestly, ‘‘we have 
been friends from boyhood, and I hope you won't 
take offence at my plain speaking. Don’t you 
see you are helping your son to make a rogue?” 

“A rogue! What do you mean?” 

“That’s what the end will be. Paul is a little 
thoughtless and impetuous, but a good boy in the 
main. It was dread of punishment, you see, that 
forced him to act underhanded in this thing. 
Encourage frankness in him by keeping him less 
under fear. He has taken his lesson in artifice. 
God grant it may be his last.’’ 

Half an hour later, Mr. Carter went away, and 
Mr. Harrison sat long absorbed in thought. 

A revelation had been made to him. He arose 
and went to Paul’s room. 

“Well, Paul,’’ said he, “you have paid a heav- 
ier penalty for concealment than if the truth had 
been told at first.” 

‘Indeed I have, father; I never had anything 
worry me half so much in my life.” 

‘Always be true and open, Paul, and you need 
have no fear of me.” 

Father and son had both learned an important 
lesson. 
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For the Companion. 


A MOUSE. 
By Rose Terry Cooke, 

Mr. Peletiah Merrit was a young man, emphatically. 
Some men are born young, and some have youth 
thrust upon them. He was of the latter sort. 

Though he certainly was born, according to the 
best authorities, at a very recent period, he never yet 
had been young in spirit. His solemn face, his whity- 
yellow hair, his pouted lips, all indicated long frocks 
and a cradle, up to his fifteenth year. He was con- 
scientious and sincere, but he took such large views 
of life, and was so precise and methodical in all he 
planned and did, that his good intentions often fell 
under the suspicion of conceit, and that not without 
the appearance of evil. 

At the time we introduce him to our readers he 
was full-fledged from college and his course of theo- 
logical studies. 

Of life, character, human nature, he was entirely 
ignorant. A theological training does not include 
these branches, and this guileless creature was sent 
forth to preach the Gospel without one particle of 
serpentine wisdom. Harmless he might be, but as 
useless as a physician who, deriving his knowledge 
from books alone, should undertake to practise on 
that knowledge. 

So it was well for him and for Christendom that he 
decided to go on a mission. Peletiah was so honestly 
good, so pure in mind, so gentle and earnest in char- 
acter, that a flock not critical about intellect, and as- 
pect, and manners, and “go,” could not fail to be 
won by his works and words. 

But to be a missionary, one must have awife. Our 
hero’s instincts revolted from the idea of going to a 
seminary and selecting a wife to order, or taking 
somebody on recommendation of the Board. He had 
certain old-fashioned and delicate ideas about mar- 
riage, and did not desire to select a wife as he would 
a horse, simply for her good qualities, pluck, endur- 
ance, temper and health. So he waited, and kept his 
field waiting, till he should genuinely fall in love, 
proposing, if he were luckless enough to adore an 
unfit person, to sacrifice his own feelings to duty, and 
go out alone with an arrow in his heart. 

In the meantime, he went to Bliss—not the state of 
bliss, but a town of that name in New England, so 
called after its pioneer settler—to visit his Cousin 
Harry Marsh, a young doctor who lived there, and 
had recently gone into practice with his father; and 
it happened that the day after Peletiah arrived at his 
uncle’s, there came into town, also on a visit, a very 
nice young girl. 

Harry and Peletiah met her at a picnic, and ad- 
mired her mightily, as young men always did admire 
Louise Grant. She was pretty, not beautiful, with 
the most charming manners, gentle, cordial, spar- 
kling; eyes like a robin’s, and the sweetest voice; and 
having a truly feminine gift at hero-worship. On 
finding that Rev. Mr. Merrit was going on a mission, 
she treated him with a deference and respect that 
put Peletiah very high in his own esteem. 

Yes, he fell in love with Miss Grant with his own 
full consent and knowledge. If she had been made 


better. She was intelligent, sweet-tempered, cheer- 
ful, well-educated, sound in mind and body, as her 
orthodox opinions and rosy cheeks testified; and she 
was earnestly religious. Surely, with all these other 
gifts, she must be courageous,—the only quality he 
had not yet seen tested, and to crown all her virtues, 
she evidently looked up to and admired him as a 
woman should properly and scripturally look up to 
and admire her protector. 

In the meantime, unobserved by Peletiah, who was 
absorbed in himself and Miss Grant, Harry Marsh also 
had fallen over head and ears in love, as the phrase is, 
too, and with the same fair lady; but his style of the 
tender passion was not like his cousin’s. 

He loved Lou Grant because he could not help it. 
He made no analysis of her character or his own 
needs. He loved her just as a man commonly loves, 
forgetting himself and his merits, and considering 
her above all other things. He, too, had a great re- 
spect for Peletiah, and seeing that the studious youth 
was also captivated by Louise, he resolved not to 
plead his own cause till Peletiah had decided his 
future. 

Perhaps his virtue would have been rewarded, as 
virtue sometimes is in this world, by a sad disappoint- 
ment, but for the intervention of one of the weak 
things of creation; for Louise Grant was an imagina- 
tive little woman, and had thrown a halo of self-sac- 
rifice, devotion, and lofty heroism, about Peletiah, 
greater than he deserved, and it would have been easy 
for her honest soul, capable of alla woman’s devotion 
to good, to persuade herself into marrying this man 
simply because he was a missionary. 

But it happened one evening both the cousins 
called at Mr. Barnes's house, where Miss Grant was 
staying. Peletiah had resolved to offer himself that 
very night, and settled calmly into the most comfort- 
able chair, in order to outstay Harry; and conversa- 
tion was proceeding in both a fluent and brilliant 
manner, while Mr. Merrit, as the others tossed the 
ball of words to and fro, arranged in his own mind 
the heads of his discourse to Miss Grant, and the af- 
fecting application thereof. 

Suddenly a loud shriek aroused him; he looked up 
and there was Louise, balancing herself on the piano- 
stool, on to which she had leaped, her clothes gathered 
tightly about her, her eyes wild, and incoherent 
words issuing from her red lips. 

“Oh, my goodness! 0-o-oh! there it is! Oh!! it’s 
coming this way!”’ another loud shriek here, and still 
another, as Harry seized the poker, and made frantic 
dabs at something in the corner. 

“WHat is it?’”’ sternly asked Peletiah, who thought 
of nothing less than a rattlesnake, quite regariless 
of the improbability that such a beast would intrude 
into a parlor. 

“Oh dear! oh!’ shrieked Louise; “don’t you see 
it? O-o-h! there it is!’ another shriek. 

“O-h oh! an awful, dreadful, horrid mouse!” 

“A MOUSE?” echoed Peletiah, in tones of tragic 
disgust to which big capitals cannot give expression. 

“Here he is!’ said Harry, joyfully, at the same 
time giving a great punch at the small animal and 
knocking a splinter off the mopboard, for which Mrs. 
Barnes did not bless him next day; but the mouse 
eluded him and made right for the young lady, who 
at once gave a flying leap on to the chair Peletiah 
had vacated, and uttered a louder shriek than ever. 

“Corner him, Pel! corner him!” shouted Harry, 
but Peletiah never stirred. 

“A harmless creature like that! 
Hen-e-ry,” he said, sternly. 

“Oh, do kill it! please do, Doctor Marsh!’ cried 
Louise, looking exquisitely pretty with her dark hair 
all fallen about her pale face, and her lovely eyes big 
with terror. 

Harry made another dab, inspired by these words, 
and hit the mouse hard enough to disable him and 
elicit a shrill squeak; another blow of the poker laid 
him lifeless. 

“There!”’ said Harry, “he is done for.” 

“Oh, is he really dead?”’ gasped Louise, a delicate 
color dawning in her face. 

“Yes, indeed he is; dead as Cesar. 
Grant! 
dow.” 

“U-g-h! Oh, how can you touch him? Thank you so 
much! It is splendid to be a brave man!” 

Harry went off in an irreverent fit of laughter at 
this ascription, and Peletiah said solemnly,— 

“You have destroyed a thing you can never re 
create.”” 

“IT should hope not!” remarked Miss Grant, with 
some emphasis, descending from her perch, and in 
her heart glad to have both her lovers take leave at 
once, for her dress-skirt was half torn off, her hair 
down, and one little slipper left on the piano-stool, 
all of which Harry’s quick eye saw, and his equ: 
quick tact told him he had better leave the dis 
hevelled damsel to repair herself. 

Mr. Merrit also withdrew, for reasons of his own. 
All the way home he was silent as a stick; larry 
could not get a word out of him. But in the “dead 
watch and middle of the night” a tall figure clothed 
in white from yellow head to invisible heel stood at 
his bedside like William's grisly ghost beside fair 
Margaret. 

“Cousin Hen-e-ry, I think I shall leave for Dalton 
by the early train.” 


let it escape, 


Look, Miss 
I am going to throw him out of the win- 





matter? Are you ill?” 

Moved by his cousin’s kind tones, Peletial sat 
down and poured out his soul to Harry, with certain 
provisos and circumlocutions, the amount of which 
was that he had loved Miss Grant and hoped to make 
her his wife, but the amazing want of courage sli¢ 
displayed in being alarmed at so minute and harni- 
less an animal as a mouse, and the silly cowardice of 
her behavior, had proved to him that she was alto 
gether unfit to be the partner of a missionary’s 
bosom, and of course he must give it up, though it 
rent his heart of flesh and tore his carnal affections 
to pieces. 

“Nonsense, man!” exclaimed Harry. ‘Women are 
all afraid of mice; it’s peculiar to the sex. I daresay 
Miss Lou would face a band of Arab robbers, or 4 
dozen Zulus, a great deal more calmly than you 
could. Don’t give her up for that little thing.” 

“Your reasoning is not good, Cousin Hen-e-ry; % 
woman who is terrified at a small rodent could never 
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est, and the fury of the savage. It is an absurd, 
illogical proposition. No. I can leave her for the 
sake of my calling, but I must leave at once, lest my 
weakness get the better of my duty.” 

Harry’s persuasions and arguments all failed; by 
dim dawn Peletiah left in the stage for Ludlow, leav- 
ing Bliss behind him in more than one sense. His 
glasses showed misty, and his lip quivered, as he 
wrung Harry’s hand at the door, and murmured in a 
solemn whisper, “Farewell, cousin, farewell. Heret 
lateri lethalis arundo!” 

“Fiddlestick!” shouted the matter-of-fact Harry. 
He was irreverent of this stately and deliberate grief, 
vet in his soul he believed in it, for he knew Peletiah 
was honest, as far as he went; but to give up Lou 
Grant because she was scared at a mouse! Harry 
could not fathom it. 

So Peletiah went his way, reasoning in himself, 
and at last came to the conclusion that he had been 
self-seeking im the matter of a wife; he was truly 
conscientious, and having made up his mind on cause 
and effect, he lost no time in applying to constituted 
authorities for « recommended partner, and was 
speedily introduced and engaged to an upright, bony, 
excellent female, as eager as he to labor for the 
heathen, and quite willing to marry anybody sent to 
her for that purpose. 

If Peletiah’s heart was not satisfied, his conscience 
was; he felt that his Eliza Jane was not one to quail 
before mouse or man, and he tried to lift his thoughts 
above personal feeling and be absorbed in duty. 

He was succeeding well in cultivating this frame 
of mind, and his marriage was at hand, when he got 
a note from his Uncle Marsh telling him that Harry 
was very ill, and would not be able to come to his 
wedding. 

Peletiah felt that he could not leave America with- 
out saying good-by to his friends in Bliss, so he took 
a couple of days from his brief time in the country 
to run up and see them. 

He charged Eliza Jane to write if anything should 
delay him over one day, and set off. 

But what was his grief to find Harry not only dan- 
gerously ill, but ill with the small-pox. 

Now Mr. Merrit was no coward in any sense; he 
saw that his uncle was harassed and worn, and found 
it hard to obtain a proper nurse, so he wrote a brief 
note to Eliza Jane, and manfully walked up stairs 
into the sick-room. ; 

He could have groaned at the vision that met him; 
by the bedside stood Lou Grant, pale, but more 
lovely than ever in her nurse’s cap and apron, coax- 
ing something in a spoon down the delirious patient’s 
throat. She looked up, half-smiled, and said sim- 
ply,— 

“You see, 1 am going to marry him when he gets 
well.” 

Peletiah dropped into the nearest chair. This girl 
who shrieked and trembled at a mouse voluntarily 
exposed herself to a loathsome and dangerous dis- 
ease! a disease beside which wild beasts and savages 
took lower rank! 

Peletiah was humiliated now into the dust. But 
what were his further sentiments when two days 
after he received a brief letter from Eliza Jane com- 

ivding him to send her no more letters, lest she 
should catch small-pox, and intimating in good set 
terms that he had no business to expose his life thus, 
when he was engaged to marry her. 

Peletiah was disgusted. 

This indeed was cowardice; but his carnal heart 
gave a little jump of relief at the prospect in store. 

He nursed Harry, with Lou Grant’s aid, through 
long weeks of danger and recovery; neither of them 
took the disease, and when about Christmas-time he 
figured as officiating clergyman at Lou Grant’s and 
Harry’s wedding, his smiles were not decreased by 
the knowledge that Eliza Jane had already married 
another man, 

In due time Peletiah found his better-half, and 
went happily to Africa, where he lives and labors 
yet, and is both loved and respected. 

And his wife finds him singularly patient with the 
little whims and weaknesses common to her, as to all 
women; for he has found out once for all that a 
woman is not necessarily a coward or a fool because 
she is afraid of a mouse. 
+e $$ 

KITCHENS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

A writer discourses, in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, about the pleasant accommodations he found, 
while travelling in England, for those obliged to study 
economy. He writes: 

“In America the traveller is, as to any sort of ac- 
commodation, restricted in town or country alto- 
gether to the hotel or tavern. In England it is not 

“There many of the poorer people earn a little 
money by laying themselves out for the accommoda- 
tion of a class of travellers. 

“Footing it along the country roads, one may often 
see in cottage windows the humble pencilling, ‘Hot 
water for visitors.’ 

“This puzzled me at first. Eventually I discovered 
it to be an adaptation to the wants of the economical 
Englishman on foot with a few ‘makings’ of tea in 
his pocket. 

“Desirous of refreshment, the cottager furnishes 
him with hot water, cup, saucer and a table for a 
penny. Nor is the housewife at all ‘put out’ should 
he desire a bit of toast, or a poached egg, or a bit of 
ham. 

“In the towns and villages you find also ‘kitchens’ 
for public accommodation. The kitchen may occupy 
the front room of the cottage. It is wonderfully 
homelike and cosey. 

“Every foot of the walls is occupied by shelves or 
glass closets, and on them or in them are plates, plat- 
ters, cups and saucers of quaint construction and 
figure, 
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“Brightly burnished kettles and pans hang about. 
Overhead on racks hang flitches of bacon, and un- 
baked oatnieal cakes. 

“Every spare space is occupied by engravings from 
the English pictorials. The coal fire is always burn- 
ing, the teakettle gently steaming on the well-cleaned 
‘hob,’ and the family cat meditates by the fire. 

“There are old-fashioned tiles all about the grate, 
the shelf is covered with sea-shells and humble orna- 
ments in tinsel or plaster, which befit the place. 

“The chest of drawers with bright brass handles is 





there; honeysuckle clambers over the window; holly- 
hocks nod in the garden. 

‘‘Half-a-dozen customers constitutearush. A cold 
roast may be temptingly displayed in the windows. 
Tea and toast, ham and eggs, a chop, steak, and a few 
‘cold cuts,’ constitute the entire bill of fare. 

“The English housewife doesn’t appear to be se 
easily ‘put out’ as her American sister. A call for 
any simple dish at any time of day doesn’t derange 
the English household economy. 

“Send down at three o’clock in the afternoon fora 
cup of tea or coffee, and though the kitchen fire may 
be very low, as most private kitchen fires are at three 
P. M., yet they poke a long funnel-shaped tin vessel 
with asharp end down in the hot ashes, and lo! it 
soon develops hot water. Everything needful seems 
close at hand in the English kitchen.” 


i. ae 
For the Companion. 


A STRANGE ADVENTURE IN THE 
ANDES. 

In the year 1871, the narrator was factor or agent 
for a firm doing business in New York and Valparaiso; 
and in April of that year it became necessary for me 
to make a journey from the latter city to Mendoza, 
which is the capital of one of the States of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Upon this journey I had for a travelling companion 
a young ensign, named Seaver, from the United 
States ship L—., then in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
and two peons (grooms); and we travelled in com- 
pany with a Government courier who had the mail in 
charge. 

Our route lay across the Cordillera (Southern An- 
des), and was made by way of the Uspalata Pass; and 
it was during our trip over the mountains that I was 
an eye-witness of the following perilous incident. 

Both Seaver and myself were young men to whom 
the trip’was a novel experience. 

Leaving Santiago on the 11th of the month, we im- 
mediately entered among the foot hills, our route 
taking us gradually yet constantly upward, and in 
four days reached the summit-ridge of the “paso,” 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level at the 
Port. 

Our nights were passed at the “casuchas,” or shel- 
ters of brick or stone, built by the Chilian Govern- 
ment for the protection of travellers. 

From the Western side the ascent presents no great 
difficulty; though often devious and steep, the path 
is quite safe. Nothing can exceed the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery from the dividing ridge of the 
Uspalata range. 

The air, from its rarity at this great height, is won- 
drously clear. The glaciers, across the deep, dark 
gorge on the left, glitter like roseate crystal; while 
on the right towers the vast snow-white cone of Tu- 
pungati. Though already thirteen thousand feet 
above the plains, this enormous peak rises fully 
eleven thousand feet higher, dazzling the eye with 
its pure bright robe of everlasting snow. 

Summer and winter it stands alike white and cold. 
Never had the brilliant beauty and grandeur of the 
Andes impressed me so deeply, unless perhaps when 
first the long white line of sun-tipped peaks opened 
to my Northern eyes on entering the harbor of Val- 
paraiso. 

But the descent of the mountains on the east side 
toward Mendoza, is a matter of far more peril. Be- 
fore us lay the dreaded laderas which we had fre- 
quently heard spoken of; and many of the stories 
related concerning them had filled us with a vague 
apprehension of coming danger. 

The term ladera is given to a narrow path which 
threads the side of a steep mountain, particularly 
when along the brink of precipices and overhung by 
crags. On the Uspalata paso there are three of these 
laderas, of which the third and last, going eastward, 
is by far the worst. 

It is called the Ladera de las Vacas, or the “Cow 
Path.” Beneath it flows the Rio de las Vacas, or Cow 
River. The peons related some story connected with 
the name which, however, the long rough journey 
has jolted out of my mind past recall. 

On the second afternoon after passing Tupungati, 
the guides told us that the /aderas would be reached 
next morning; but as it proved we were to have com- 
pany in passing them. Thus far we had seen few 
travellers on our way, having met only a Govern- 
ment courier and a German-Jew clothing-dealer. 

But that evening the tinkle of mule-bells along the 
path ahead announced that a numerous troupa, or 
caravan, was not far in advance; and just at sunset 
we came up with their bivouac in the lea of a cliff 
which offered them shelter from the chill evening 
wind. 

It was a party of political refugees, as we under- 
stood, that had left Mendoza during a late civil dis- 
turbance, now on their return. The party numbered 
rising seventy persons among whom were twelve or 
fifteen women, some of these latter plainly ladies of 
good birth, and at least twenty children under the 
age of ten. 

For company’s sake we made our own bivouac a lit- 
tle to the right of them; and during the evening they 
testified their good will by first sending us a present 
of cake and a bundle of cigaritos, and afterwards 
freely coming to our fire and engaging in friendly 
conversation. 

Early in the morning we were roused by the cries 
of the muleteers. Our friends were already astir, 
taking their mate (tea), and preparing to set forth. 
A long line of mules stood in the path each with a 
huge wicker panier, or double basket, slung across its 
back. The use of these I was not long in learning; 
they were for carrying the children. The little girls 
and boys were put in the baskets, one on each side of 
the mule’s back, and the covers shut. Doubtless this 
was the safest plan; yet it was not without a thrill of 
fear that I thought of the laderas before them; nor 
did I wonder at the fond, anxious kiss that each 
mother bestowed on her darling ere the panier-cover 
was shut and the mule started forward. 

First went the mules with the pack-saddles of lug- 
gage, then followed those with the children, while 
those ridden by the women brought up the rear. 

We hurried our own preparations and set off close 
behind the troupe, curious to see them make the 
transit of the difficult paths ahead. 

A ride of less than a league down the valley now 





brought us to the first of the laderas. It is the least 
difficult of the three; and at sight of it 1 felt for the 
time quite relieved, for it did not seem so very peril- 
ous. The path is nowhere on this one less than a 
yard in width, and in but one place did the rocks 
impend over it. Upon the lower side, the mountain 
sloped steeply down into a ravine; and at points 
showed precipices with two or three hundred feet 
sheer descent. The path curves round the side of 
the mountain, and is, I should judge, a mile in 
length. 

On coming to the head of the path where it begins 
to thread the brink of the gorge, the caravan had 
halted; and the chief muleteer, or capitaz, gave some 
directions. Girths were tightened, and then, at the 
word, the leading mule started forward with his nose 
to the ground carefully smelling out each step, his 
bell tinkling fitfully. 

The others followed. Save the tinkle of the bells, 
not a sound was to be heard except now and then a 
sharp word from the capitaz; ‘4A la dereche!” (To 
the right)—“ Pass por alla!” (Pass that way)—“‘A la 
izquierda!” (To the left)—“Adalante !’’ (Move for- 
ward there)—Estese ahi!” (Stay where you are)— 
“Vaya un poco atras!” (Back a little)—“No vaya 
tan de prisa!” (Not so fast there). 

Seaver and I sat watching them till they had all 
passed round a bend of the path out of sight; we then 
dismounted, somewhat to the astonishment of our 
peons. Nothing would have tempted me to ride 
along these paths. I prefer to trust my own legs to 
those of a mule in such places; but of all the caravan 
ahead of us not a person dismounted, and our peons 
declared that it is safer to ride than to walk. 

The second of the laderas, which we came to in the 
course of an hour, is much like the first, a trifle nar- 
rower, I thought, and was passed in the same man- 
ner; and at about eleven o’clock we reached the 
“cow-path.” 

A glance at this third ladera showed that what we 
had had was but a foretaste of what was to come. 
The mule train had halted on the little plateau above 
t. The capitaz was giving orders rapidly; the 
women looked nervous, pale and alarmed; and some 
of the children were crying in their paniers. 

The path seemed narrow and rough. It led down 
among rocks, at first, then bended along the brink of 
a cliff for several hundred yards; and away down at 
the lowest, worst part of it, it turns at right angles 
round a projecting rock and thence leads up a steep 
incline. 

This is the point of greatest danger. For that por- 
tion of the path leading down to this turn is almost 
as steep as the roof of a house. Looking down at it, 
either way, it seems as if you would there come to a 
jumping-off place, and once over the brink of the 
path, one would slide down a smooth ledge for a hun- 
dred feet or more to the top of acliff which over- 
hangs the deep river, nobody knows how many feet 
below. 

Down at the “elbow” the solid rock of the pathway 
is worn into tracks, or holes, six and eight inches in 
depth, by the feet of the mules, each one of which 
steps exactly in the track of the animal before him. 
In making the turn at this point, the mules have lit- 
erally to bend their bodies; and the rider has here to 
look out for his off leg, for the animals, conscious of 
the great danger, bear hard against the projecting 
rock on the upper side. 

My friend and I had climbed out on the rocks to 
the left of the path, in order to have a good view of 
the caravan as it wound down the /adera and doubled 
the elbow. “Whatthink of this, Seaver?’ I said to 
him. “I think it is an institution peculiar to the 
country,”’ he said. 

The mules seemed to dread the descent. The head 
mule hung back and would not start at the word; 
but a few blows from the rebengue (whip) set him go- 
ing, though very cautiously, with his nose closely ap- 
plied to the path. Gradually the animal worked his 
way down to the elbow, then with a sharp “squirm” 
to right, rounded it and went up the incline out of 
sight beyond. 

The second mule stopped short several times. But 
the muleteers shouted to him and threw stones till he 
started on. One after another the eight pack-mules 
went down and round. Then came the eleven panier- 
mules with the children. Though a foreigner and a 
stranger, I felt my breath quicken at the peril to 
which the little things were exposed. For there 
seemed more danger to these than to the pack-ani- 
mals, in that the paniers were larger and more un- 
wieldy than the pack saddles. ‘“‘O madre! O padre!” 
the children cried. “Omi madre! Me temo!” (I am 
afraid). ‘Me temo! Adonde iremos !”’ (Where are we 
going?) “Respondame, mi madre !”’ (Tell me, mother.) 

“4 nimo mi corazonito! A nimo, mi querida!” 
(Cheer up, my little heart. Cheer up, my little dear), 
their mothers kept repeating to quiet them; though 
they were far from easy themselves. 

One after the other the panier-mules smelled their 
way down the path and went round the turn. So 
sharply did they press the baskets against the rock at 
the bend, that I could plainly hear the wicker-work 
crackle. Eight had passed round out of sight in safe- 
ty, but the ninth one in order, either from pressing 
his panier too hard against the stones, or from the 
sudden muscular effort it made to double the angle 
threw its two hind legs off the narrow shelf. 

Instantly a terrible cry arose from the group of 
anxious parents above us, mingled with the excited 
shouts of the muleteers: “Suba! Bage! Carrambo!” 
But all stood as if paralyzed, their eyes riveted on 
the mule; and in truth there was no such thing as 
getting down to him past the others. 

The animal’s hind quarters were off the rock, but it 
clung on by its fore legs and its nose. We could ac- 
tually see the poor beast gripping hold of the rock 
with its teeth. 

Seaver and I both ran along determined to get past 
the other mules, if we had to climb over their backs. 
For we could hear those two children screaming and 
crying, “O ayndeme, mi madre!” It seemed a sight 
to move the very stones. 

But the shouting and tumult had started the other 
mules briskly forward. One or two stepped past 
where the fallen animal still clung on, but another, 
hurrying by, knocked the poor creature’s nose off 
with its feet or its panier; and to our horror, we saw 
mule and basket slide down the steep ledge to the 
brow of the cliff, where he seemed to bound off, and 
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wheeling over in mid-air, fell with a sudden plunge 
into the black stream beneath. 

“He's gone! They’re lost!” groaned the ensign. 
Like an echo came the cry, “ Todos murieron!” (They 
are all dead!) from the party above us, mingled with 
the sobs of the women. ® 

But the mule rose after a moment, and I saw that 
it was making an attempt to swim, though grievously 
weighted down with its load, which still kept its place 
on its back. Seeing this, there was a rush of the 
muleteers back along the path to a point where it 
was possible to descend to the river. Seaver and I 
ran with them, and I recollect taking some pro- 
digious leaps downward from rock to rock. Reach- 
ing the bed of the torrent, we followed along beneath 
the cliff, partly in the water, and some fifty or sixty 
rods below, came upon the mule stranded in an eddy 
against a boulder, his nose out of water, and his long, 
thin, wet tail floating out behind. 

The paniers, too, were not wholly under. One of 
the peons instantly lassoed the mule, and in less than 
half a minute, we had hauled him ashore and torn 
the covers off the drenched and broken baskets. 

The poor little creatures lay quite limp and breath- 
less, each with its black hair streaming over its wan 
face. I thought it impossible that there could really 


-be life left in them after such a fall; and to add to 


the piteousness of the scene, the poor half-distracted 
mother came running through the water where we 
stood, and gathering them both in her arms, sobbed 
and cried,— 

“O mi queridita, mi alma, mi aida'’’—(My little 
darling, my soul, my life!) How she had got down 
there, over such rocks and crags, is more than I can 
understand. 

But we could find no bruises on them; and Heaven 
was kinder to the poor mother than we at first feared. 
By vigorous chating, they were revived. 

And as for the mule, saving for a few patches of 
skin scoured off him as he slid down the ledges, he 
was, for aught else visible, as good a mule as ever. 


+e names 


For the Companion. 


IN A SALT MINE. 

We started at nine o’clock one morning in August 
to visit the wonderful salt mines at Berchtesgaden, 
about twelve miles from Salzburg, on the Tyrol-Aus- 
tria. A regular business is made by Government 


of exhibiting this mine, so we experienced no delay 
in getting tickets of admission, a guide, and change 
of dress, 





PASSAGE TO THE MINE. 


We were provided with coarse dresses, the ladies 
removing part of their garments, and putting on 
pantaloons, with a dress or sort of coat, extend- 
ing to the knees, a funny-looking woollen cap with 
white bands for head, a leathern apron, worn behind, 
a belt around the waist, with miner’s lamp hung on 
in front, altogether forming an odd costume. 

The gentlemen were changed into miners (in ap- 
pearance), with rough felt hats, and rougher coats. 

The ladies emerged from the dressing room so 
thoroughly transformed that one had to take a sharp 
look to recognize the companion from whom she 
parted at the dressing-room door. There was much 
laughter, much German, and altogether an exceed- 
ingly amusing scene. 

We employed a guide, and followed him, first pass- 
ing through a doorway into long narrow passages, 
about ten feet high and six feet wide, for a distance 
of five hundred feet. These passages were splendidly 
walled with granite. When the granite walls ceased, 
the same passage continued through crystal salt, 
which is so solid as to need no walling. We passed 
up one hundred and twenty-six granite steps and 
down others. There was no evidence of dampness 
or water. Pipes were on each side of passage, one 
for salt water, and one for fresh. 

We travelled on for some time, passing various 
passages branching off from the one we were on. 
Suddenly we were startled by the scene presented. I 
hardly know how to describe it. 

Imagine a salt lake in the centre of the mountain, 
three hundred feet long, two hundred wide, brilliantly 
illuminated by over two hundred lamps. The ceil- 
ing was of solid rock salt, twenty feet above the lake, 
and had no supports, and needed none, although 
some thousand feet of mountain ‘clothed with 
pines’’ was over our heads. 

A boat was moored to the shore of the lake, and in 
this we took seats, and were soon rowed to the oppo- 
site side of lake, landed on a platform, and shown 
the manner in which the fresh water drips through 





masses of crystal salt, 
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‘The water in the lake is ten feet deep, and is | id speed, and when we at last could perceive, a 
always kept at this level. We tasted the water, | long way ahead of us, a glimmer of daylight, the 
and had no reason to doubt our guide’s assertion | sensation was pleasing. 
that over one-fourth of the contents of the lake} On we sped until suddenly we flew out into 
was pure salt, | the open air, and landed safely at the point from 

Passing on, we came to a long flight of steps, a | which we started, and found a crowd of visitors, 











The stern military rule which has been set up 
has to a large extent suppressed the outward 
signs of Nihilism, to be sure; but the constant 
state trials, resulting in the condemnation of men 
and women of all ranks by the score to perpetual 
exile in Siberia, show that though for the time 


grain-growing and manufacturing States may be 
imagined, though not easily estimated. 

With its levees protecting the fields on either 
bank, and affording above a strong, deep current, 
and its jetties rendering the entrance easily ac- 


place where it was necessary to avoid the weari- | 


“ey 
Yas 


, cn on 
‘4h select ttt 


ness and time caused 
by descending the stairs 
by sitting on a board at 
the side of the stairs, and slide! 

First, the guide took a seat, then we 
followed singly, with our hands on the 
shoulders of our companion in front of us, 
in the same way as boys coust down hill. 
We discovered then that our leathern aprons be- 
hind were to protect us from the candle of our 
companion back of us, and also that the ladies’ 
robes would have interfered with our rapid slide. 

Our guide regulated our speed by a gnide-rope, 
which he allowed to pass rapidly through his 
heavily-gloved hand. 

We slid down a distance of eighty feet, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

It was a frightfully rapid journey, but, thanks 
to the skill of the miner, he landed as on our feet 
at bottom with scarcely a perceptible jar. 


BUYS SELL & RICHALOSO 
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Soon we came to a huge cave, a gallery sur- 
rounding it hewn out of rock, and provided with | 
a railing. Looking down, it was one hundred, 
feet deep, and about as many wide, feebly lighted | 
by miners’ lamps, the miners being busy at work. | 

The temperature was pleasant, and air pure, | 





but ’twas a gloomy spot for a human being to 
spend the daylight of his life. 

A shaft for ventilation passes through the bot- 
tom of this cave, which the guide told us went 
down through a salt rock one hundred and forty- 
five feet, and the bottom of the deposit had not | 
been reached. | 

Again we came to a point where another sliding | 






arrayed in miner's garb, ready to enter. 


ENTRANCE TO THE MINE. 


We were in the mine over an hour, and as we 
had no conception of what was to be seen inside, 
the visit was altogether a very satisfactory one. 

+o 
THE RUSSIAN NIHILISTS. 


Some months ago the Companion described the 
rise and character of what is called the “Nihilist” 
conspiracy In Russia. It was explained that the 
Nihilists are a vast organization of disaffected 
Russians, who are secretly banded together to de- 
stroy the present dynasty and government; that 
they comprise not only men, but women and 
youths of all classes, from the highest nobility to 
the humblest peasants; that among their methods 
are the assassination of high officials, including 
the Czar, and the destruction of cities and towns 
by fire; and that so formidable have they be- 
come, that the Government has been obliged to 
put the six chief cities of Russia under the iron 
rule of martia. law. 

The past few months have served to make the 
extent, purposes, and operations of the Nihilists 
more clear. In spite of the terrors of martial 
law, the conspiracy has gone on flourishing and 
increasing, gaining constantly new adhereuts, 


board was erected, down which we slid the hun- | and becoming every day a greater object of dread 
dred feet intervening between us and bottom of | to the Czar and his advisers. Indeed, no modern 


cave. 
’T was a strong test for the nerves, but as there 
was no escaping the ordeal, we submitted quietly. | 


| dynasty has been so gravely threatened by a 


great and desperate conspiracy 
It is now estimated that in Russia there are no 


I closed my eyes, and clung like the ivy around | less than three millions of persons connected 
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panion. 

The bottom was reached as safely as before, to 
our astonishment. We reascended to another 
part by means of an inclined plane used for haul- 
ing the rock salt out of the cave, then our guide 
led us through a long passage hewn out of rock 


oak to my broad-shouldered com- 


AN ILLUMINATED LAKE. 


with the Nihilist plot 


It exists in the lordly pal- 


outwardly silenced, the Nihilists are still being 
caught actively at work in secret. 

It is hard, even now, to say just what the Ni- 
hilists aim to do, after they have got rid of the 
Czar and his despotism. According to some ac- 
counts, they do not agree upon any plan of gov- 
ernment with which to replace the present. 


| Their design, it is said, is simply to destroy what 


now exists, and beyond that they take no thought 
of the future. Other statements declare that the 
Nihilists are Republicans, and that, like the So- 
cialists of France and Germany, they have a plan 
of government, in which is included the equal di- 
vision of lands and goods among all the Russian 


| people. 


The truth probably is that the Nihilists differ 
in regard to this subject. Many of them, proba- 
bly, are desperate at the oppression under which 
they have always lived, and seek simply to get 
rid of it at all hazards; while others, of the high- 
er class in rank and intelligence, desire to organ- 
ize and establish an orderly and free government 
like the French Republic. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that the great body of the Nihilists are hos- 
tile to religion, and are infidels, as well as politi- 
cal destroyers; and it is believed that they derive 
the dreary name they bear from their utter unbe- 
lief in any future state after this life. 

—>—____ 


For the Companion. 


“DECEMBER.” 


Affection lifts his ruddy torch, 
And cries, * Dear one, remember 
How blithe I came, 
With heart aflame, 





Through many a past December. 


“T lighted up aerial depths, 
Beyond the sun’s red portai, 
Where for her dower 
The soul’s white flower 
Blooms on in life immortal! 


“Since none may pass untouched by pain, 
Dear one, my gifts remember; 
Joys all may take 
Shine bright, to make 
Glad hearts in drear December!” 
Saran D. CLARK. 


—+@>—— 


MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 

Practical science is every year creating im- 
provements in all branches of the world’s navi- 
gation and business. The ingenuity of man is 
overcoming what have hitherto seemed insur- 
mountable obstacles of nature; and those obsta- 
cles are being one by one subdued to man’s own 
uses, 

Among the improvements thus being made, 
may be counted those effected in the navigation 
of rivers and the use of harbors; the results of 
which are often of the highest value to commerce. 

We have all heard of the dykes of Holland, by 
which the industrious and persevering Dutch 
have reclaimed vast extents of territory from the 
ravages of the sea, and have brought what were 
once desolate expanses into high cultivation. Be- 
sides their dykes, the Dutch have established 
what are called ‘‘jetties,’’ at the mouth of the 
Maas, one of their main rivers, the result of 
which has been to prolong its outlet into the sea, 
and thus give far greater facility to their com- 
merce. 

A jetty is a sort of pier, or embankment, 
stretching out from the mouth of a river into the 
sea, It is usually built of timber,” earth and 
stone; is constructed in successive layers, and 
made, of course, water-tight. The purpose of the 
jetty is simply to narrow the channel at the 
mouth of a river, restricting its current and mak- 
ing it deeper, and thus making it possible for 
ships to pass to and fro over the sand or mud bars 
which often obstruct river mouths. 

It is such a series of jetties as those described 
which have now, for several years, been in pro- 
cess of construction at one of the months of our 
own great river, the Mississippi. There has al- 
ways been great difficulty with the entrance to 
that mouth, owing to the bars which have inter- 
fered with the free passage of the river-wise ves- 
sels. Great improvements have long been made 
further up the river, by means of the 
levees, which are embankments serving at once 
to deepen the channel of the river, to reclaim 
lands, and to protect either shore from the ray- 
ages of the river floods. 

The jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi, be- 
tween what is called the ‘South Pass,”’ and the 
Gulf of Mexico, which have been in process of 
construction, were decided upon four years ago, 
when Congress voted money to establish them, 


famous 
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cessible to ships of neavy burden, the great Mis- 
sissippi, the queen of our American rivers, will 
become for the first time completely navigable. 
It is probable that the jetties, moreover, will be 
finished just in time to bring their aid to the vast 
increase of production which seems likely to oc- 
cur ata near day in the West. 


4 
SUPER-SENSIBLE THINGS. 

If the edge of a sharp knife is examined withou 
the aid of a magnifying-glass, it will appear perfectly 
smooth and unbroken. But look at it through a 
microscope; you now see that it is rough and jagged. 
Your sense of sight, then, without the glass, was at 
fault. 

You may therefore infer that there are some things 
quite beyond the sense of sight, even with the glass. 

The steel knife-blade is smooth and hard to the 
sight or touch, but is the steel solid, or liquid, or as 
full of holes as a piece of lace? We know that many 
things change under certain circumstances. If you 
hammer a thin piece of metal, it becomes hard and 
brittle. If you heat it, it grows soft and ductile. It 
looks and feels just the same; and we are forced to 
think it is changed in some way of which our senses 
can give us no idea. 

Recently, and especially within the past few months, 
men of science have examined these super-sensible 
states and things, and have found many curious facts 
that make clear much that we cannot comprehend 
merely by our senses. 

We have long known that the same thing could be 
a solid, a liquid, or a vapor; and recently scientific 
men have found out that things, or matter, may be in 
still another form, called the ultra-gaseous state. 


Now we come to new discoveries concerning things 
| 


that are quite beyond the reach of our senses. 

In making gold or iron wire, a rod of the metal is 
drawn through a hole in a steel plate, called a 
“draw-plate.’”” The wire grows thinner and longer 
as it is pulled through the holes, but it soon becomes 
stiff and hard, and it must be put in a fire and heated. 
It is then quite soft; and may be drawn down finer 
still. This softening of metals is called “annealing.” 
It looks and feels the same before as after anneal- 
ing, yet there is a difference, quite beyond the reach 
of sight or touch. 

Thomas A, Edison, the inventor, recently made 
some curious discoveries explaining some of these 
super-sensible things. He heated a piece of wire, by 
passing a current of electricity through it; in other 
words, *‘annealed”’ it, and then examined it under a 
powerful microscope. 

It was then seen to be full of cracks and fissures, 
running into each other in every direction; and it was 
now plain why it should bend so easily, and why it ap- 
peared so soft. It bends because, being full of cracks, 
the particles can move, one over or past the other. 
To understand this, paint a sheet of paper with 
mucilage, and when it is dry, you will find the paper 
stiff. Draw the paper over the sharp edge of a board, 
and you break the coat of mucilage into thousands 
of cracks. The paper is now limp, and bends easily, 
because the cracks in the mucilage allow it to work 
or play in every direction. Thus, annealing is a 
cracking and breaking up of the surface of a metal. 

Now why should the heating of an iron wire cause 
it tocrack? It is thought that everything about us, 
from the hardest stone or metals, to air or gas, is 
composed of infinitely small particles, or molecules, 
each of which is quite alone, and moves ceaselessly 
in a tiny orbit round and round. 

Between these molecules are open spaces, which 
enable them to dance about in every direction. In a 
solid substance the distance between them is small, 
and they can only move a little way without hitting 
each other. In a liquid, they are wider apart, and 
have more room to move about; and in a gas there is 
still more space between the molecules. 

It is thus easy to see why a solid substance is stiff 
and hard, and a liquid or gas very fluid and volatile. 
The larger the spaces between the molecules, and the 
more easily they move among themselves, the more 
readily the matter asa whole moves; just as water 
flows easily, and steam even more readily, while ice is 
hard, Yet water, ice and steam are really the same 
thing. 

Mr. Edison, knowing this, thought that in anneal- 
ing, the air between the molecules of metal was ex 
panded when the metal was heated; and finding no 
outlet, it exploded and burst through the surface. 

The cracks show where the air burst out of the 
wire. He then placed a piece of wire in a glass tube, 
and pumped the air out of the tube, until the wire 
was in avacuum. He next heated or annealed the 
wire, by passing a current of electricity through it. 
He allowed it to cool, and then heated it again; and 
this he did many times, for several hours, Every 
little while he made the wire hotter and hotter, till it 
was raised to a white heat. But it did not melt, and 
it was heated more and more, till it glowed with in- 
tense white heat. 

Here was something new. A wire heated in a 
vacuum can be made far hotter, without melting, 
than one heated in the air. The wire was taken out 
of the tube, and examined under a microscope. In- 
stead of being full of cracks, it was as smooth as 





aces of St. Petersburgh; it thrives among the stu- 
dents of the Universities; it is known to have 
won to its cause many of the young women who 
reside in the nunneries; it includes whole villages 
of the farming peasantry; and among the priest- 
hood of Russia are undoubtedly a large number 
of Nihilists. 

Formerly, the attempted assassination of the 
Czar, chiefs of police, judges, and other high offi- 
cials seemed to be the favorite Nihilist method of 
working towards their end. 


and confided the work to James B. Eades, a dis- 
tinguished engineer of St. Louis. They consist 
of parallel dykes, built of brush, fascines and 
stone, and are built after the pattern of the Dutch 
jetties of the Maas. 

By their means, a depth in the channel of the 
river of twenty feet was obtained by Mr. Eades 
within two years after undertaking the work: 
and he agreed to add two feet to this depth each 
year, until a final depth of thirty feet shall be 
reached. 

The success of this great work seems to be now 
fully assured. A depth of thirty feet will ere 
long be reached. if indeed it is not already at- 
tained; and the results upon the commercial in- 
tercourse aud increase of our great Western 


salt until we came to a small illuminated cham- 
ber, in which was displayed a collection of min- 
erals dug out of the mine. They were so ar- 
ranged as to be illuminated by lamps. 

At one side of chamber was a broad slab of 
salt, on which was carved the insignia of the 
King brilliantly illuminated; in front of this there 
was a basin with a in centre, 
ing up sprays of salt water. After a 
minerals and the novelty of scene 


glass. The repeated annealing, instead of softening, 
had made it very hard; harder than any metal like 
it ever before known. What must have happened to 
the metal? This heating ina vacuum made the air 
in the metal expand, as in ordinary annealing; but 
as the pressure of the outside air was taken away, it 
freely. The repeated annealing in time 
drove all the air out, and the metal became hard, 
compact and smooth. It would also stand a much 
higher heat without melting. 

Of course, what really happened to the wire is quite 
beyond the reach of our senses; but from what we 
know, we can imagine what took place in the vacuum. 
These things may in time come to be of the greatest 
importance in working all kinds of metals. If we 
have a new way of making silver harder than steel 
and of making iron so tough that it will not melt in 


escaped 


fountain throw- 
dmiring the 
we were in- Latterly, they ap- 
pear for the while to have changed their tactics, 
and the frequent conflagrations in thickly settled 
quarters of the cities have betrayed their pres- 
ence, and have spread a vague terror among the 
city populations everywhere. 


vited to sit astride a long bench, with wheels 
fitting into a rail-track. The guide sat in front 
end of the bench, having control of brakes. | 

We dashed along, turning curves at railroad 
speed; our lamps were extinguished by the rap- 
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a heat that would make ordinary iron run like wa- 
ter, it is plain we have found something beth won- 
derful and of the utmost value. We have practically 
turned old things into new, and altered all our ideas 
concerning metals. 

a ee 


A MOTHER. 

A touching incident occurred a few weeks ago at 
the distribution of prizes in the English School of 
Sciences and Arts at Keighley. 

The Bishop of Manchester gave the prizes. To the 
pupils and most of the large audience, the bishop 
occupies the place of a father to his children; not 
only revered as a man of God, but as a liberal practi- 
eal thinker, one of the leaders of opinion in England 
in all matters which influence the elevation of hu- 
manity. 

Surrounded by the boys, and their parents, the 
good bishop suddenly was led to speak of his own 
mother, and told the story of how she, ‘‘not a clever, 
managing woman,”’ had been left a widow with seven 
children; how her great love and trust in God had 
helped her to live, sacriticing not only luxury, but 
comfort; to make a home, bare of all but the most 
meagre necessaries, bright and happy as that House 
Beautiful, whose chambers were called Peace, and 
from which could be seen the hills of heaven. Most 
of her children through her efforts have risen to po- 
sitions where they could help to make the world 
wiser and better. “She is now,” said the bishop, 
with broken voice, “in my house, paralyzed, speech- 
less and helpless; and when I looked at her sweet 
face this morning, I thanked God, who had given her 
tome. I owe to her all that Iam.” 

Goethe, it is said, always declared that to his mother 
he owed not only all his genius, but his strength. 

There is a period in the life of most boys when 
they feel themselves immeasurably wiser than their 
mothers; the little knowledge they have acquired 
from books intoxicates them like new wine. Proba- 
bly they find the good woman at home, who gave 
them life and has sacrificed herself for them daily, is 
ignorant of their hobby,—mathematics, or Latin, or 
base-ball,—and they are too apt to show their con- 
tempt in rude disobedience. 

When a man reaches the position of Goethe or the 
Bishop of Manchester, he is wise enough to appreciate 
a mother’s unselfish love at its real value. 

— +o ——— 
THE “MOUSE-CURE.” 

This name has been given, and correctly enough, 
to a new remedy for lockjaw. The account of it 
sounds more like waggery than fact, but the New 
York Times tells it ‘‘bona-jidely”’ of an ingenious 
French physician, who was called in to prescribe for 
a lady suffering from tetanus. 

Her family doctor had tried every known remedy 
without effect. 

The patient was lying on her back with her mouth 
tightly closed, and the muscles of her jaws and throat 
rigid, so that she could not utter a sound. 

The new physician went out and procured a live 
mouse, and attached a strong horse-hair to its tail. 

Placing the mouse at the foot of the bed, he allowed 
it to creep over the patient the entire length of her 
body. 

She soon felt the creature, and noticing what it 
was, sprang up and screamed, “Take it off! take it 
off!” and scolded the doctor very glibly for a “horrid 
heartless wretch!” 

The doctor laughed, and so did his attendants, for 
all saw that the mouse had completely broken the 
lady’s lockjaw. One nervous shock had been cured 
by another. 

She had no return of the tetanus symptoms; and 
the doctor was so well convinced of the value of his 
four-legged homeopathy that he went on trying it 
for other nervous diseases, prudently, of course, and 
it is said that he has made the “‘mouse-cure” a suc- 
cess every time. 


——————————— 


MANNERS AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Boston Advertiser had a strong editorial arti- 
cle recently, complaining that young people are 
growing up with selfish habits and with rude man- 
ners towards their elders. The article contained a 
half-dozen letters from ladies in different parts of 
the country, complaining that young people visiting 
their houses had been utterly deficient in courtesy 
to their hosts and in thoughtfulness for others. 
Their single object seemed to be to secure personal 
enjoyment, careless whether their pleasure interfered 
with the general convenience and comfort. The Ad- 
vertiser seemed to think the fault was due to board- 
ing at hotels in summer vacations and at other times. 

We have seen occasional instances of bad manners 
in the cars when school-boys were rude and boister- 
ons, or when two girls, and occasionally one, monop- 
olized four seats in a crowded car. But we are cer- 
tain that such faults are not general. They are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. We are sure that 
many of the readers of the Companion are thought- 
ful in caring for the comfort of their parents, and 
courteous alike to friends and strangers. We know 
young people whom we should be willing to trust 
anywhere. 

+o — 
“MY NEW SHOES WILL BE OLD.” 

Alfred de Musset, a French poet of genius, nipped 
his life in the bud by dissipation. He was impatient 
for pleasure, for which he lived. His temperament 
was revealed by a remark he made when but three 
years old. 

He had been given a pair of red shoes. The color 
took his eye, and he became impatient to be dressed 
that he might go out in the admired foot-gear. 
While his mother was combing his long curls, he 
cried out in a voice quivering with emotion, “Oh 
make haste, mamma, or my new shoes will be old!” 

The family laughed at this infantile vivacity, butin 
after years they recalled it as the first symptom of 
that eagerness for pleasure which proved his ruin. 

+o = 
A GREAT COMPLIMENT. 

During the eight years in which Thomas Jefferson 
Practised law, he was employed in nine hundred and 
forty-eight cases. The Revolution, hewever, turned 
him from law to stateswanship and he Hever resu:ned 





the practice. His skill as an advocate was once set 
forth by the compliment which an old man uncon- 
sciously paid him. 

“How did my grandfather rank as an advocate be- 
fore a jury?” asked Jefferson's grandson of an old 
man who had often heard him speak in court. 

“Well, it is hard to tell,’’ replied the old gentle- 
man, “because he was always on the right side.” 

—_—_—_—_~+or—_—_—__—_——_- 
THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Companion free to January, 
1880, to all new subscribers sent us during the 
month of December, of this year. 

It is probable some of our readers may not have 
received our announcement, which we have in- 
tended should be sent to all of the subscribers to 
the Companion. Any subscriber wishing a copy 
can have one by notifying the publishers. 

How to get New Subscribers. —If you 
wish to secure some of the valuable presents 
and premiums offered in our Last Premium List, 
and have not papers sufficient to use as speci- 
men-copies, send to us three three-cent stamps, 
and we will send you by mail a package of the 
Companions to be used in this way. We will 
also send you a pamphlet, “How to get New 
Subscribers.” Perry Mason & Co. 


“MY SPARE MOMENTS.” 

Some one has named our spare moments “the gold- 
dust of time.’’ He appreciated their value. A boy’s 
future may often be foretold by observing the way in 
which he uses his spare moments. The Children’s 
Record tells a story which illustrates this: 


A poor country lad came one morning to the door 
of the head-master of a celebrated school, and asked 
to see him. 

The servant eyed his mean clothes, and thinking he 
looked more like a beggar than any thing else, told 
him to go round to the kitchen. 

The boy did as he was desired, and soon appeared 
at the back door. 

“I should like to see Mr. ’ said he. 

“You want a breakfast, most likely,” said the ser- 
ai, “and I can give you that without troubling 
lim 

“Thank you,” said the boy; ‘‘I’ve no objection to a 
bit of bre: ud, but I should like to see Mr. ——, if he 
can see me.’ 

“Some old clothes, maybe, you want,” remarked 
the servant, again eying the boy’s patched clothes. 
“1 think he has none to spare;” and without at all 
minding the boy’s request, she went about her work. 

“Can I see Mr. ——?” again asked the boy, after 
eating his bread and butter. 

“Well, he’s in the library; if he must be interrupted, 
he must, but he does like to be alone sometimes,”’ 
said the ‘girl, in a peevish tone. 

Opening the library door, she said, ‘“‘Here’s some- 
body, sir, who is very anxious to see you, so I let him 
in.’ 

1 do not know how the boy introduced himself, or 
how he opened his business, but I know that after 
talking a while, the Principal put aside the pee he 
was studying and took up a Latin book and began to 
examine the new-comer. 

The examination lasted some time. 

Every question which the Principal asked, the boy 
answered as readily as could be. “Well!” exclaimed 
the Principal, “you certainly do well!” looking at 
the boy from head to foot, over his spectacles. 

“Why, my boy, where did you pick up so much?” 

“In my spare “moments,” answered the boy. 





———+or— 
A HELPLESS STATESMAN. 

The faithful body-servant has stood for a good 
many immortal portraits. Eneas’ ““Fidus Achates,” 
Crusoe’s “Man Friday,’ and Victoria’s John Brown, 
will always be remembered; and black “Alick,”’ at- 
tendant and “carrier” to Mr. Stevens, the little pal- 
sied statesman, bids fair to live in history with his 
master. 





The Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, of Georgia, is de- 
scribed as having a colorless face, white loc ks, sharp 
bright eyes, and aspare body. With his dark clothes, 
black hat, gray gloves, his wheeling chair and piping 
voice, he has the same appearance as when George 
William Curtis drew the pen-picture of him twenty 
years ago in Harper's Magazine. “Alick,” a very 
dark mulatto, strong-limbed and intelligent, is Mr. 
Stevens’s constant attendant, and if it were not pa- 
thetic to see him carry his master in his arms up and 
down stairs, and into and out of the cars when trav- 
elling, the scene would almost be Indicrous. ‘Take 
me up, Alick,’’says Mr. Stevens, and Alick slips one 
strong arm around the withered body, and passes the 
other over the shoulders. Then, with slight exer- 
tion, and a warning word, “Keep quiet, Masser Ste- 
vens,”’ he lifts him as a child, and carries him whith- 
ersoever he may wish to go. 


——_—___—_ +o —_ 
AN AUTHOR'S HOPE. 
Any one who has had to do with authors knows 
the extravagant ideas which they entertain as to the 
success of their books until experience has made 


them sadder but wiser men. The following anecdote 
illustrates this tendency: 


When Thomas H. Benton had completed his 
“Thirty Years in the United States Senate,” his 
friend, Mr. Henry Gilpin of Philadelphia, called 
upon Mr. J. B. Lippincott to arrange for its publica- 
tion. Col. Benton had very large ideas as to the 
probable sale of the work, his smallest figure being 
two millions of copies! 

Mr. Lippincott told Mr. Gilpin that if Col. Benton 
had such extraordinary views about the matter, he 
would have to decline the book, knowing the author 
would be painfully disappointed,—that there would 
—" two millions or two hundred thousand copies 
SO1C 

The colonel refused to come down, and the nego- 
tiation with the Philadelphia house fell through. 
The book was afterward published by another house, 
and only twenty-five thousand copies were sold. 


——— +> 
BISMARCK’S MELANCHOLY. 

Like the royal mourner in Ecclesiastes, Prince Bis- 
marck has his melancholy moments, when he is 
tempted to cry out, “Vanity of vanities! all is vanity!” 
During one of these periods he is said to have com- 
plained in conversation that he had gained but little 
joy or satisfaction out of his political career: 


“With all my labor,” he said, “I have made nobody 
happy, neither myself, nor my wife, nor any one 

else. On the contr: iry, I have made a great many 
people wretched; without me three great wars would 
not have taken place; eighty thousand men would not 
have been slain, and so many families—fathers, moth- 
ers, sisters, brothers, widows—would not be in mourn- 
ing. Well, that is a matter between myself and 
God. As for happiness, with all that I have accom- 
plished, I have but little, or none at all, but instead, 
much sorrow, and harassing pain and care.” 
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For the Companion. 


DEAR MOTHER’S GROWING OLD. 


Her eye is not so lustrous, 
Her voice has less of cheer, 

While in her hair, once dark as night, 
The threads of gray appear. 

And ah! Lam reminded, 
When I her face behold, 

That, though she still is beautiful, 
Dear mother’s growing old. 

Her cheeks have lost their glory, 
So like the blush of morn; 

Her siniles are flown that ased to bless 
The heart when sorrow-worn, 

And when IT mark her step that 
Was buoyant once and bold, 

I cannot help the thought, so sad, 
That mother’s growing old. 

Turn back the years, O Father! 
And make her young once more, 

Just as my soul remembers her 
In happy days of yore; 

When at her side my life in 
Full gladnees did unfold, 

° And I, a little child, dreamed not 

Dear mother would grow old, 

Beyond these hours so fleeting, 
Beyond earth’s toils and tears, 

In that sweet land I hope to gain 
Beyond these mortal years, 

Nothing shall waste her pure life, 
But beauty manifold, 

With happiness, shall crown her lot, 
And mother’ll ne’er grow old, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


4 
For the Companion. 

A STRING OF WHITE TOPAZES. 

A stranger in Baltimore, a year or two ago, 
would often have met upon the streets a bent, de- 
crepit woman, shabbily dressed in a cheap, not 
always clean, stuff gown, and faded cotton gloves. 

Yet this woman had once been the wife of a 
king; dress and display had been her ruling pas- 
sions, and she had even then a large income with 
which to gratify them if she chose. 

There has been no more dramatic or significant 
figure among American women than Madame 
Bonaparte. In spite of her defeat in striving to 
gain athrone, her career has been popularly re- 
garded as exceptionally brilliant and fortunate. 

It is as well we should look at her life in its true 
significance. Never was there a stronger sermon 
preached against worldliness. 

Betty Patterson, according to her own statement 
in her private letters, was a beautiful, shrewd, 
ambitious girl, who made up her mind before she 
saw him, to marry the probable occupant of a 
throne. 

The man proved to be a mass of dull, coarse 
brutality, but she shouldered the load in hopes of 
a crown; soon to find herself thrown aside, and 
the crown placed upon the head of another wom- 
an. She was selfish and ambitious, with no wish 
to believe in God, and there was a fine eternal 
justice in this legal injustice. 

The tragedy of her life was not in this disap- 
pointment, but in her seventy-year-long struggle 
afterwards for power and money. What more 
pisinble spectacle than this young, beantiful wom- 
an, believing in neither God nor man, hawking 
her charms through Europe to make a second mar- 
riage as heartless and brilliant as the first? 

She writes to her father with open dislike, ask- 
ing to be allowed the credit of his reputed wealth 
to help her cheat somebody into marrying her. 
Her letters to her son, when he was a man, are 
hard, bitter, and cruel. Even her son was but a 
tool to open her way to fortune. Money, rank, 
display, these were her gods; how did they pay 
her for her life-long service? 

In the very flush of her triumphs she cries out, 
“T am tired of life, and of ever having lived,” 
and begs as consolation, not for God’s help, or for 
affection, but for ‘a string of white topazes’’! 

She worked for a throne; she despised all Amer- 
icans as vulgar; she died in a cheap American 
boarding-house, where for years she had been an 
object of compassion to strangers, to whom she 
would tell for the thousandth time the story of 
the greatness which had never been hers. 

There may be young girls among our readers, 
who like Betty Patterson, turn away God and pure, 
true love, for display and social suecess. The day 
may come when they too will be tired of life or 
of having lived, and will know no higher comfort 
than a string of white topazes. 

“Tired of having lived!” How different is this 
language from the humblest life of Christian 
faith! The riches of prayerful effort are more 
than jewels; and the hope of dwelling at last 
with Christ in His kingdom is afterall the bright- 
est and best that life can afford. 

4+@> —- 
TOOK IT THROUGH HIS NOSE. 

Human knowledge is sometimes enriched by 
mistakes as truly as by learned experiment. It 
is langhable to think of a sick man advancing 
medical science by sneezing when he was ordered 
to vomit, but such a queer case is reported in the 
Hospital Gazette of Paris. 

A doctor was called to see a patient dying from 
cholera. In order not to discourage the man, the 
doctor prescribed three doses of ipecac powder, 
to be given every half-hour. The nurse misun- 
derstood the directions, and instead of giving the 
drug by the mouth, gave it as a snuff; this pro- 
duced a violent sneezing, which was followed by 





a favorable reaction. The circulation was quick- 
ened, the skin was warmed, and the patient was 
on the way to recovery. When the doctor called 
next day, he was amazed to find how he had 
taken his medicine, and that he was out of 
danger. 

—__—+o -——— 


HOW GREEK PUPILS LIVED. 
The disciples of Pythagoras were his compan- 
ions. He was more to them than a teacher; he 
was the former of excellent men. He led them 
by lofty speech, gentle manners, and an unselfish 
life. The methods by which, every day, they 
were educated are thus described: 


The morning was begun by music, and in the 
community it was realized that music may be of 
evil tendency or good, of perturbing or tranquil- 
lizing, awakening or soothing effect, according to 
its quality. 

Music appears to have been regarded as an in- 
fluence equally affecting body and mind; rhythms, 
melodies, and incantations were an enchantment 
by which to treat both physical and corporeal 
passions. 

The disciples performed their morning walks 
alone, and in places where there happened to be 
an appropriate solitude and quiet, and where there 
were temples and groves, and other things adapt- 
ed to give delight. 

They thought it was not proper to converse with 
any one till they had rendered their own gouls se- 
date, and had co-harmonized the reasoning power. 

They apprehended it to be disorderly to mingle 
in a crowd as soon as they rose from bed. 

On this account all the Pythagoreans always se- 
lected for themselves the most sacred places. 

After their morning walk, they associated with 
each other, and especially in temples, or, if this 
was not possible, in places that resembled them. 

This time, likewise, they employed in the dis- 
cussion of doctrines and disciples, and in the cor- 
rection of their manners. 

3ut they did not remain in meditation only; 
after an association of the kind described, they 
turned their attention to the health of the body. 

Most of them used unction and the course; a 
less number employed themselves in wrestling in 
gardens and groves. 

Others in leaping with leaden weights in their 
hands; others in mimetic gesticulations, with a 
view to the strength of the body, studiously se- 
lecting for this purpose opposite exercises, 

Their dinner consisted of bread and honey or 
the honey-comb; they did not drink wine during 
the day. 

After their meal, the students turned to more 
external work, such as administrative details and 
the reception of guests. 

In the evening they grouped themselves into 
walking parties, for discussion and mutual im- 
provement. 

After the walk came the bath, and after this 
they assembled together for certain religious rites. 

Then they took supper, which was finished be- 
fore sunset. Their food was simple,—wine, bread, 
and boiled herbs or fresh salads, with certain 
kinds only of animal meats. 


— +o 
THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 

A writer in the Examiner and Chronicle says 
that the blessing of heaven may fall upon any 
“old-fashioned girl.”’ He once knew such girls, 
and sketches a portrait of one of them as follows: 


She flourished thirty or forty years ago. She 
was a little girl until she was fifteen. 

She used to help her mother wash the dishes, 
and keep the kitchen tidy, and she had an ambi- 
tion to make pies so nicely that papa could not 
tell the difference between them and mamma’s. 

She could fry griddle-cakes at ten years of 
age, and darn her own stockings before she was 
twelve, to say nothing of knitting them herself 

She had her hours of play, and enjoyed herself 
to the fullest extent. 

She had no very costly toys, to be sure, but her 
rag doll and little bureau and chair that Uncle 
Tom made, were just as valuable to her as the 
twenty-dollar wax doll and elegant doll furniture 
the children have now-a-days. 

She never said, “I can’t,’’ “I don’t want to,’’ 
to her mother, when asked to leave her play, and 
run up stairs or down on an errand, because she 
had not been brought up in that way, 

Obedience was a cardinal virtue in the old- 
fashioned little girl. 

We do not suppose she had her hair in curl- 
papers or crimping-pins, or had it “banged’’ over 
her forehead, and her flounces were no trouble 
to her. 

She learned to sew by making patchwork, and 
we dare say she could do an “over-and-over” 
seam as well as nine-tenths of the grown-up 
women do nowadays. 

The old-fashioned little girl did not grow into 
a young lady and talk about beaux before she 
was in her teens, and she did not read dime-nov- 
els, and was not fancying a hero in every plough- 
boy she met. 

She learned the solid accomplishments as she 
grew up. She was taught the art of cooking and 
housekeeping. When she got a husband, she 
knew how to cook him a dinner. 

She was not learned in French verbs or Latin 
declensions, and her near neighbors were spared 
the agony of hearing her pound out “The Maid- 
en’s Prayer’ and “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold”’ twenty times a day on the piano. 

But we have no doubt she made her family 
— as comfortable as the modern young lady 
does hers. 

It may be a vulgar assertion, but we honestly 
believe that when it comes to keeping a family 
happy, ® good cook and housekeeper is to’ be 
greatly preferred above an accomplished scholar. 

When both sets of qualities are found together, 
as they sometimes are, then is the household over 
which such a woman has control blessed. 

The old-fashioned little girl was modest in her 
demeanor, and she never talked slang or used by- 
words. 

She did not laugh at old people or make fun of 
cripples, as we saw some modern little girls doing 
the other day. 

She had respect for elders, and was not above 
listening to words of counsel from those older 
than herself. 

She did not think she knew as much as her 
mother, and that her judgment was as good as 
her grandmother's. 

She did not go to parties by the time she was 
ten, and stay till after midnight playing euchre 





and dancing with any chance young man who 
ha ge to be present. 

g e went to bed in season, and doubtless said 
her prayers before she went, and slept the sleep 
of innocence, and rose up in the morning nappy 
and capable of giving happiness. 


—————_+@-—____—__ 
For the Companion. 


OLD SUSAN’S HOLIDAYS. 


Old Susan sat brooding over her ills, 
The saddest heart in town; 

There were wrinkles on her face and brow, 
And tear-drops on her gown, 

“The glad holidays have come and gone, 
But not a soul,” she said, 

“Has cared to ask how I am clothed, 
Or what is my daily bread. 


“Rare gifts of friendship here and there 
Have other hearts made glad; 

But no loving heart has remembered me, 
Old Susan, poor and sad.” 

Close to the window’s low broken pane 
A child’s face came to view, 

And a little voice said in a tender tone, 
“Old Susan, I pity you!” 

Old Susan lifted her moistened eyes 
To the bright young face outside; 

It was pink and pretty; a dew-drop tear 
Lay the roses’ blush beside. 

“Pray what may you know of pity, child, 
For such a one as me?” 

Old Susan touched her tattered gown, 
“That’s how J’m clothed, you see. 


“And while other people have enough 
A wasteful feast to spread, 

I pine and shiver here all alone 
For want of fuel and bread.” 

“May I please come in?” the child inquired. 
“Yes,” answered Susan old, 

“There,” pointing to the half-warmed hearth, 
“Is my only friend in the cold.” 


“Old Susan, this is the happy time 
When Christ draws near, you know. 

Do you think if you had prayed to Him 
He would have left you so?” 

“No,” Susan said; “but I’ve prayed to Him 
(For the first time) to-day.’ 

“Well, then, I think that me He sent 
Because He heard you pray. 





“T'll bring you gifts from my pleasant home; 
We love for the needy to care, 
I'll bring my parents to see you soon, 
And we will answer your prayer.” 
To old Susan’s needy heart and home 
Rich gifts were brought that night; 
But ’twas the trust she has placed in God 
That makes her heart so light. 
ALICE M. BALL. 
a 


BIRTH OF A POEM. 


Doubtless, many of our readers have read Gen. 
W. S. Lytle’s fine poem “Cleopatra,’’ written the 
night before the battle in which he was killed. 
The Pittsburgh Leader relates the romantic cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. They 
were told by the late Col. Realf to a gentleman: 


He spoke of the night before the battle at 
which Gen. W. S. Lytle fell. The two (Realf and 
Lytle) lay together in the general's tent. 

They were both given to writing poetry at such 
times, and each had an unfinished poem on hand, 
and they read and criticised each other’s efforts 
humorously for some time, when said Lytle,— 

“Realf, I shall never live to finish that poem.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, ‘tyou will live to write vol- 
umes of such stuff.’’ 

“A feeling has suddenly come over me,” con- 
tinued the general solemnly, ‘‘which is more 
startling than a prophecy, that I shall be killed in 
to-morrow’s fight. 

‘*‘As I spoke to you I saw the green hills of the 
Ohio as if Istood among them. They began to 
recede from me in a weird way, and as they dis- 
appeared the conviction flashed through me like 
the lightning’s shock that I would never see them 
again.’ 

‘I rallied him for his superstition, but the belief 
had become strangely impressed upon his mind, 
and he succeeded in so far thrilling me with his 
own unnatural fear that I begged him to finish 
his poem before he slept, that such fine work 
might not be lost to the world. 

“In the small hours the general awakened me 
from a slumber into which I had fallen to read to 
me that beautiful poem, which must live as long 
as our literature survives, beginning,— 

“Tam dying, Egypt, dying; 
Ebbs the crimson life-blood fast.” 

My eyes filled with tears as he read. He said 
not a word as he concluded, but placed the man- 
uscript in his pocket and lay down to sleep. 

Before dawn came the call to arms. When I 
next saw poor Lytle he was cold in death among 
heaps of slain. I thought of the poem, and, 
searching the pocket where I had seen him put 
it, drew it forth, and it was forwarded among 
other things to his friends. 


Saree eee 
THE DOCTOR’S OLD HORSE. 

There are tender-hearted masters who will 
never let go from them a faithful old brute who 
has served them long. The dumb creatures, dog, 
horse, cow, or cat, can never understand why 
they are sold or sent away, and there is always 
something pathetic in their efforts to get back to 
their familiar home. 


Away up among the hills of New Hampshire, 
lived a good old doctor, who had a good old horse 
named Deacon. Day after day, for many a year, 
these two went up and down the hills together, to 
carry medicine to the sick people, who lived often 
many miles apart. 

But the horse grew old faster than his master, 
and as his knees became weak, he would some- 
times stumble and fall in going down the steep 
hills. So the doctor said he must have a younger 
horse, and he sold old Deacon to a farmer, who 
lived thirty miles away. 

They harnessed him before two other horses in 
a big team, and when he started away from his 
old home he turned his head away round, and 
gave a long whinny, as if he knew he was looking 
upon it for the last time, and was bidding it 
“good-by.” 

He entered upon his new work at the farm 
without any complaint, and faithfully drew the 
heavy plough back and forth across the long field, 
or bore his share of the loaded team. No one 
suspected him of being a sentimental horse. 

One night, after ail came up from work, the 
horses were turned loose to feed upon the grass 
in the vard. In the morning Deacon was miss- 
ing. His new owner started in search of him, 
taking the direction of his old home. 

After riding twenty miles, he came to a farm- 
house, where the farmer told him that early in 
the morning, as he was going to his barn, he had 


seen Deacon come trotting over the hill, with his 
head up and his neck covered with white foam. 
He was in high spirits, for he was saying to him- 
self, “I shall soon be at home again.” But the 
farmer caught him and tied him in his barn, and 
so he was taken back, in what disappointment, 
who can tell?—Congregationalist, 
—_—_—_—_+@>—___——__ 

“Ps LEARNT TO CHEW CRUSTS.” 

He who would become a trustful, cheerful, and, 
therefore, a happy Christian, must learn to take 
“crusts” from the Father’s hand, and not always 
expect “pie and cake.”’ The following anecdote 
from the Sunday Magazine illustrates our mean- 
ing: 

As I passed a small colored church I halted a 
moment to speak with the aged sexton, who was 
sitting, in pensive mood, upon the front steps. 
| His once stalwart form was much bent by reason 
| of the weight of years and the infirmities of age. 

His locks were silvery, while his real ebony face 
was lighted up with an expression of the purest 
| kindness. I said,— : = 
| ‘Uncle Payne, where were you raised? 

“Ober de mountains, sah, down in ole For- 
quier.”’ j 
| “What is your age?” , he 

“J’s nigh on eighty, so de white folks say. 
| “Well, you are getting quite aged, Uncle 
| Payne? 
| “Yes, sah, I’s gittin’ ole, and has spent de most 
ob my life in sin an’ folly, serbin’ de debil.” 
“Ah! that is bad, Uncle Payne; but how long 
| since you became a Christian?” 
| “Sens jis’ afore de wa’, sah.” 
| ‘Well, it has been a good while since then, 
| Uncle Payne; you should have considerable ex- 
perience by this time.” bal as 

“Ves, sah, lought tohab; but I’s jis now learnt 
how to chew crusts.”’ . 

“How is that, Uncle Payne? I do not quite 
understand what you mean.” 

‘Well, sah, you see for a long time I thought 
de Lord mus’ be feedin’ me wid pie an’ cake, an’ 
all good things. I was not pleased if He didn’t, 
but now I’s satisfied any way. I can take a crus’ 
from His han’ as well as anything. I's got de 
witness, in me.’’ 

onceinasas —~@>—___—_——_ 
BIDDY AND THE LAW-BOOKS. 

| ITgnorant ‘usefulness’? or misplaced heip is 
very provoking sometimes, because it costs and 
hinders. Sir Isaac Newton's dog among -his 
“gravitation” papers, or the rats in Audubon’s 
box of drawings, were perhaps more destructive 
than house-cleaning Bridget in a scholar’s study; 
but they could hardly be less welcome: 











The Rev. Edward Everett Hale tells, in the 
Independent, of a judge who was preparing a law- 
lecture, and had every chair and table in his 
study covered with open books, from which he was 
collating material. His sister, Miranda, under- 
took to put the apartment in order with the fol- 
lowing result: ‘Biddy, her chief of staff, eager 
to be of use, shut up all the books and put them 
on the shelves. 

‘‘Miranda returned to the room in horror and 
cried, ‘We shall both be killed when he comes 
home!’ 

““‘*Niver ye fear, mum,’ said Biddy. ‘T’ll 
make it all right.’ 

‘And sure enough, when the judge saw the 
room, Biddy had produced thirty law-books from 
the shelves, had opened them hap-hazard in imi- 
tation of the position she had found them in, and 
he was left to go on with his lecture as best he 
might with the aid of precedents of Biddy’s se- 
lection.”’ 


— _ +r —— 
TICKLING HIS VANITY. 

There is a strong temptation to touch conceited 
people with a rough instrument. The fun comes 
in when they think it to be a feather and find it 
to be a hoe: 


A young attorney who lately passed the bar of 
Detroit was bragging of the brilliant prospects 
before him, when an old denizen of Justice Alley 
remarked,— 

“Yes, you will get along. Judge —— was 
speaking in your praise the other day.” 

‘He was, eh?’’ replied the young limb. ‘Well, 
Talways thought I stood in pretty solid with the 
old man. Words of praise from him mean some- 
thing and are worth something. What did he 
say?” 

‘He said you had already made your mark in 
the world.” 

‘Did he? Well, I'll show my gratitude if I 
live long enough. Then he’s had his eye on me, 
eh? Please tell me how he said ['d made my 
mark.” 

‘‘Let’s see,”” mused the juryinan, as he scratched 
his head. ‘Well, now, I can’t recollect whether 
he said it was in the mud or on the ice, but next 
time Isee him I'll have a pencil handy !’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 

Never feel flattered at a great man’s praise till 
you hear the whole of it. 

————_—_—_+@>——__—_—_ 
TWO CHARADES. 


Lady Spencer, in one of her pleasant, unaffect- 
ed letters to Garrick, says they have been writing 
charades at Devonshire House, and her daughter 
has “‘outdone’’ him—inclosing one on the word 
‘“*blockhead”’ as a specimen: 

**My first no life or feeling blesses, 

My second every sense possesses, 

And nothing more affronts my second 
Then when it like my first is reckoned. 
United they a being show; 

The greatest nuisance that we know.” 





This is very desirable for a duchess of nine- 
teen, but the most elegant ever composed, for its 
brevity, was an impromptu of which she was the 
theme. Calling one day on Fox for a charade: 
“On what subject?’ he asked. ‘The happiest of 
all subjects—myself,”” was the laughing reply. 
Taking up an envelope, Fox scribbled these lines 
on the back: 

“My first is myself, in a very short word— 
My second isa plaything and you are my third;” 
the answer being “Idol.” 


Her does well who does his best, and a right- 
lived life is the most successful life, though it 
bring neither wealth nor fame, 
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THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


Why doesn’t it snow? why doesn’t it snow? 
The clouds hang heavy, and dark, and low. 
I’ve watched, and waited, and longed, all day; 
I've stood at the window; I could not play 
With top or marbles, while in the shed 

Hung, idle and useless, my bright new sled! 














Does it take so long for the snow to make? 
I s’pose it is frozen, flake by flake, 
And stays in some particular spot 
Until it has gathered a good big lot, 
And then, when the word of command is given, 
Comes floating down from the clouds of heaven. 
Iseea flake! I see a flake! 
Another! another! and now they make 
The air all white, they come so fast! 
The ground will be covered with snow at last! 
*Tis late, I know, but I think we might, 
Dear sled, have one little slide to-night. 
Joy ALLISON. 
——- - +o —- — 


For the Companion, 






NEW SKATES. 


Tim was a 
bright-faced, light- 
hearted little fel- 
low, and made the 
best of his scant 
comforts. 

He lived in an 
alley, where he 
and his mother 
had only one room 
in a tenement- 
house, and she, a 
very poor widow, 
worked all day and far into the night with her 
needle. 

Yet he managed, somehow, to find a great 
many pleasant things in life, as such cheery na- 
tures will. 

Fritz, his friend, was very much like him in his 
merry-heartedness, but instead of living in a gar- 
ret, he had a lovely home, with everything a lit- 
tle boy’s heart could desire. 

Now it happened that these homes were not 
many blocks apart, and these little boys were 
chosen playmates, though Tim, feeling the differ- 
ence in their stations, always spoke of Fritz to 
others as ‘‘the marble-front boy.”’ 

Fritz supplied all the playthings, and Tim 
helped to enjoy them. 

When the first hard frosts came, and the pools 
in the back streets began to glaze over with an 
icy cover, Fritz had a new pair of skates to begin 
the season with. They were beauties, and little 
Tim’s heart fell at sight of them as it had never 
fallen before. 

Still, he helped Fritz to strap them on, got him 
to his feet, and started him on his first trial. 

As for himself, there was nothing left for him 
to do but to “slide.”” Why should he stand still 
and shiver in the keen air just because he had no 
skates? 

So he took a long run to give himself a good 
start, and made a glorious slide the whole length 
of the pond. The blood tingled in his cheeks as 
he repeated the performance over and over again, 
with livelier enjoyment each time. 

But where was Fritz meanwhile? 








Why, Fritz was doing very little, except sitting 
down suddenly and trying to get up again. Such 
bumps as he got not only astonished him, but hurt 
him as well. 

At last, Tim, happening to stop to take breath, 
noticed that poor Fritz was staggering and plung- 
ing close to the very edge of the ice, not having 
been able to get any great distance from his orig- 
inal starting-place. 

All about him the ice was cracked, and in one 
place was broken quite through, where he had 





“Why, what’s the matter, Fritz?’ cried Tim. 
**Won’t they go?” 

“Not very well,’’ murmured Fritz, on all fours, 
and trying hard not to cry. The tears would 
come—skating was such a disappointment. 
‘Why, Fritz, see me!” shouted Tim, making 
another grand run, and skimming over the pond 
as if he had been shot from a bow. 





“Say, Tim, don’t you want to try ’em a little 
while?” gasped Fritz, as he watched Tim’s suc- 
cess, sitting still flat upon the ice, and not even 
trying to rise any more. 

“Yes,”’ cried Tim, gladly, “had you just as 
lief I would?’ 

Fritz was already unstrapping the skates, which 
was answer enough. 

They were quickly handed to Tim, who began, 
at once, to make just such a scrambling and 
sprawling as Fritz had done. 

He could get up, but it seemed easier to sit 
down, which was rather consoling to Fritz, for he 
began to believe the trouble might lie in the 
skates themselves, rather than in him. 

Finally he began to laugh; it was very funny 
to see Tim struggle so. How many ways theré 
were of falling down! Tim never did it twice 
alike. Yet, though both heels would fly out at 
once, Tim had a shrewd way of saving his head, 
for at each successive tumble he held it up like a 
turtle’s. 

After laughing very long and loud,—Tim join- 
ing good-naturedly,—Fritz tried sliding. It was 
rather dull, but it was safe; there were no 
bruises and dreadful uncertainties. 

Tim was not easily discouraged, but kept on 
trying, until he succeeded in standing, then in 
moving awkwardly about, and, at last, in becom- 
ing quite a skater. 


s)\ 





He could not have been happier if the skates 
had been his own. 
And as the cold weather lasted, and the ice 
continued good, Tim was able to teach Fritz the 
diffeult art, and in that way, both little boys had 
the good of the new skates. 

ae —_ 


For the Companion. 


TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 


pattering, pattering down among the leaves. 
It wasn’t a shower of raindrops, or of big, 


either of these, it was a shower of chestnuts. 


up, as fast as they could. 


big chestnut burr came down and gave them a 
knock on the nose; then it would have been better 
if the drops had been water-drops, but after all, 
the bumps and the scrambling to get out of the 
way were half the fun, and they didn’t complain. 

The chestnuts were pretty thick, and it was 
not long before the children had picked upa large 
basket full, but there were a great many with 
worm-holes in them, and Molly and Joe groaned 
a good deal when they found they had to throw 
so many away. 

‘Horrid little white chestnut-worms!’’ they 
said. ‘‘What business have they here to bother 
us?” 

At last the basket was so full that not one more 
nut could be squeezed in, and home the little par- 
ty turned, and then Uncle Ned asked if he 
shouldn’t tell them a story. 

“About a giant,’’ said Joe; so Uncle Ned began. 

“There was once a giant, very tall and large, 
ever so many times bigger than any giant you 
ever saw in the menagerie, and he started out 
one morning for a walk, to see what he could see. 

‘*As he was striding along over fields and riv- 
ers, he passed some houses, and it occurred to 
him they would make nice playthings for his lit- 
tle boys at home, so he picked them up and put 
them in his pocket; he was so large he could 





Spent several minntes in sitting down hard, 


That was a queer kind of a shower as it came 


heavy snowflakes; no, it was much more fun than 


Uncle Ned shook the tree, and Molly and Joe 
stood under the branches, and picked up, picked 


They thought it was a nice kind of a shower, 
though perhaps it wasn’t quite as nice when a 


“You may fancy how frightened the poor peo- 
ple in the houses were, to find themselves picked 
up and carried off in that fashion, but they could 
not get out and away, for they would certainly 
have broken their necks if they had taken such a 
long jump to the ground, so they huddled togeth- 
er in some far-off corner of the house, and wait- 
ed, trembling, to see what would happen to them. 
“One poor little girl crept to the window to see 
what the matter could be that her house was 
snatched up and carried along so fast, and when 
the giant caught sight of her white dress as she 
looked out, he exclaimed savagely, ‘What busi- 
ness has that child here spoiling my playthings?’ 
and gave the house such a fling down to the 
ground that the family were half-killed by the 
tumble. 
‘What an unreasonable kind of a giant that 
was!’ 
Joe looked at Molly, and Molly looked at Joe, 
and they both laughed. 
“Now you know how the chestnut-worm feels, 
said Uncle Ned. M. S. 
—$_<@>—___—_ 

For the Companion. 


OUT IN THE COLD. 


HY, Pansy! little Pan- 
sy! what a merry 
face you show, 

: Out among the with- 
\ < ered leaves, where 
the cold winds blow! 


What you can be smil- 
ing at puzzles one to 
tell. 

Do you like to live 
and bloom all alone 
so well? 

You have got no alma- 
nac! Do you not 
remember, 

Pansy, little Pansy 
bright, that it is 
December? 


” 





Why, Pansy! little Pansy! see, the sky is dark and 
gray! 
And I think—I’m almost swre — it will snow to-day. 
Are you not afraid at all, staying here so long? 
Ev'ry summer bird has gone, with its merry song. 
Pansy, hark! how still it is! Do you not remember 
All the pleasant days are done, and it is December? 
Why, Pansy! little Pansy! whata teacher you can be, 
Blooming there so cheerfully, for all eyes to see; 
Showing such a happy face, on the darkest day; 
Never frowning just because sunshine will not stay! 
Pansy, little Pansy bright, help us to remember 
We should keep our hearts a-bloom even in 
December! JENNIE HARRISON. 
— +e — —— 
A LITTLE girl six years of age who had attend- 
ed public worship in a hall, went with a relative, 
for the first time, toa church, and described it 
on her return to her mother: ‘The minister 
stood up on a piano and preached; he read a 
hymn, and all the people stood up and turned 
their backs on him, and looked up to a bed-room 
where four persons stood and sung the hymn. 
There was a great watch in front of them, just 
like yours, only a great deal bigger.”’ 
- +> —_—_—__ 
ETHEL, 4 very little girl, is sent to one of the 
schools where words and their meanings are 
taught by descriptions of common objects and by 
the application of terms to things which the 
pupils may see. When she came home the first 
day she examined her baby brother critically as 
he lay in his cradle and said, “Mother, Fred’s 
oblong and horizontal, aint he?” 
a 
THE gentlemen at a dinner-table were discuss- 
ing the familiar line, ‘‘An honest man’s the no- 
blest work of God,’’ when a little son of the host 
spoke up and said: “It’s. not true. My mother’s 
better’n any man that was ever made.” 
A FARMER should sow his P’s, keep his U’s 
warm, hive his B’s, kill off his J’s, remember 
what he C’s, pay all he O's, teach his wife not to 
T’s, and withal contrive to take his E’s. 
+o, 


“THERE, now,”’ cried a little girl, while she was 
rummaging a drawer ina bureau, “grandpa has 
gone to heaven without his spectacles.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
A WALK THROUGH NEW YORK STATE. 
EXAMPLe:—1l, A wise borough. Ans. Sageville. 
2, Feline dexterity. 
3, Continue to vocalize. 
4, Old wine. 
5, What most cooks dislike. 
6, Fasten the liquor. 
7, This is a more benevolent snare. 
8, Trout murder. 
9, Mother is without company. 
10, The female parent of earthen ware. 





easily do that, 








CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cow, but not in calf; 
My second is in rod, but not in statl; 
My third is in bread, but not in cheese; 
My fourth is in beans, but not in peas; 
My fifth is in flag, but not in banner; 
My sixth is in Grace, but not in Hannah; 
My whole is a fruit from Havana. 
LIBERIA, 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





This is evidently a brave man. 
braver one in the picture. 
4. 
SQUARE WORD. 
The name of a people. A river. An island. A 
slight snow [Prov’] Eng}. Agitations of mind. 
Aunt Lots, 


Can you tind a 


} 
J. 


5. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 
(The first blank is to be filled with a certain word; the 
others with those that will rhyme with it, by merely chang- 
ing the initial letters.) 
The good dame found her cupboard —, 
But then she said, ‘*I do not —, 
And to complain I scarcely ——; 
For soon much better I shall —, 
When Jack brings home a fine fat —. 
He went out hunting with the —; 
Perhaps he'll bring some fruit to —, 
Some juicy peaches, rich and —-; 
But if he bring but weed or —, 
We'll have to dine on earthen —.” 
6. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(Bodies of Water.) 
“But not to me returns 
Day or the sweet approach of even or morn.” 
— Milton. 
“Their orisons each morning duly paid.”’—Milton. 
“Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 
A rivulet, then a river.”’"— 7ennyson. 
J. R. B. 
7. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





What metal is the boy? 





Conundrums. 


Which is the most ancient of trees?—The elder. 
How may bookkeeping be taught in a lesson of 
three words?—Never lend them. 
Why should Jovers be careful how they act in the 
country?—Because potatoes have eyes, corn has ears, 
and beans stalk. 
What is the greatest of planets—the champion 
planet, so to speak, of our solar system?—It’s Saturn, 
And how’s that, pray? Because he carries the belt. 
Has sound color?—Oh yes. Have you never heard 
your roan voice? 
What is Neptune's coat of arms?—The crest of a 
wave. 
The man who was hit in the eye with a lump of 
anthracite explained to his friends that he had merely 
got coaled in it. 

Many a horse goes out in a driving rein, and comes 
back without wetting a hair. 

The dictionary defines dulcet as sweet. 
call a dull-set saw sweet music? 
What made of awl work do we all employ?—Shoes, 
What kind of habit is not strengthened by use?—A 
coat. 


Do you 


Answers to Puzzles in Companion for 
November 20. 


1. Thank God for the harvest. 
2. Turn—key. Tur(n)key. Turkey. 
3 


. THANKS-—-GIVING—DINNER 
HONEY 7 ea FT IVIED 
ANEW VOTE NILE 
NEW IRE NEE 
K Y NY ED 
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G Rn 
Thanksgiving Dinner. 
4. Grateful. Thankful. 

5. Monkey, pIg, cooN, Cat, hEn, carP, Insect, 
hEn, gorillaS.— Mince Pies. 

6. C. See. Sea. Fine. 

7. Pole—trees—hoe.—Poultry Show. 


8. 1st, Moth. ist and 2d, Mother. 3d, Goose.— 


Mother Goose. 
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ANN O'TATOR. 


Zigzags — Thanksgiving Time, 
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TENDENCIES TO DISEASE. 

Dr. Black has an able paperin the Popular Science 
Monthly on the removal of inherited tendencies to dis- 
ease. We base on it the present article. Seventy thou- 
sand persons in Ameriea die yearly of consumption 
alone. Vast numbers inherit a tendency to rheuma- 
tism, epilepsy, insanity, cancer, dyspepsia, headache, 
neuralgia, asthma, or to early loss of sight or hearing. 
Probably some twenty-six million inherit some con- 
stitutional defect. 

Hitherto, little has been done to extirpate these ten- 
dencies. Even when they have begun to show them- 
selves, a course is generally pursued by friends the 
reverse of what is needed. Moreover, a thoughtless 
squandering of vital reserve is encouraged by the 
whole force of our social usages. Hence, we are de- 
generatingasapeople. The birth-rate, already lower 
in New England than in any country of Europe, ex- 
cept France, is being steadily gained on by the death- 
rate. 

But there is no inherent difficulty in the way of ex- 
tirpating hereditary disease. It may be accomplished 
by hygienic care, such as can be given only by a med- 
ical expert, and such as when downright sick, we all 
resort to 

A physician thus describes the ease of his family: 
“Consumption on my father’s side, he having lost one 
if not two sisters by the Mother died of it 
in her forty-third year. Six children were born to 
them. All are alive and healthy, the youngest being 
past his fiftieth year. They are all free from any 
signs of tuberculosis, as are also thirty-one grand- 
children, and eleven great-grandchildren.” 

This is a sample statement of many that might be 
given. The same intelligent care would generally 
show similar results. 


disease. 


+ 
CHINESE PRINTING. 

The Chinese assert that the art of printing was dis- 
covered in China about fifty years before the Chris- 
tian era. Until the discovery of the art of paper- 
making, A. D. 95, they printed on silk or cloth cut in 
the form of leaves. The method used by the 
in printing their books is as follows: 





Chinese 


In printing, the Chinese do not use a press as we 
do; the delicate nature of their paper would not ad- 
mit of it; when once the blocks are engraved, the 
mo is cut, and the ink is ready, one man with his 
rush will print a large number of sheets in a day. 

The block to be printed must be placed perfectly 
level, and secured firmly. The printer has two 
brushes; one of them a stiffer kind, which he can 
hold in his hand, and use at either end. 

He dips it into the ink, and rubs the 
taking care not to wet it too much, 
dry; if it were wetted too much, the characters would 
be slurred; if too little, they would not print. 

When the block is once got into a proper state, he 
ean print three or four impressions without dipping 
his brush into ink. 

The second brash is used to rub over the paper, 
with a sinall degree of pressure, that it may take the 
impression; this it does easily, for, not being sized 
with alum, it receives the ink the instant it comes in 
contact with it. 

It is only necessary that the brush should be passed 


block with it, 
or leave it too 





over every part of the sheet with a greater or smaller 
degree of pressure, and repeated in proportion as the 
printer finds there is more or less ink upon the block. 
his brush is soft and of an oblong form. 
+ 
A MIMIC SUN. 

Some of the best powers of scientific thought are 
now bent on the mystery of light and light-making. 
From being content to sit in darkness all the moon- 
less half peer about with rude 
torches, mankind have come toturn night into a kind 
of day. 


of the month, or 


By electricity a light can now be made pow- 
erful enough to read common print by at a distance 
of seven and a half miles. 


On the evening of Jnly 12th, the Maxim electric 
light was pat in operation on the tower of the Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., with a view to 
test the extent of its illuminating powers. 

An open parabolical reflector was used—no lenses 
—and care was taken by Mr. Maxim to set the points 
of the carbons a little at one side of each other, and 
to adjust them to the exact foree of the reflector. 

When this was fairly accomplished, the light was 
turned towards « spot in Ballston Spa, N. Y., seven 
and one-half miles distant, where, by previous ar- 
rangement, a group of several hundred persons were 
assembled to witness the experiment. 

So powerful was the light, so accurate the focusing 
and alignment, that the designated place in Ballston 
was instantly illuminated so that ordinary print could 
be read, the time seen on watches, ete. The night 
was clear, still and ¢ 44 k. The experiment was made 
at half-past nine P. 

This is believed to i the greatest distance at which 





illumination of equal degree has been accomplished. 
—Scientific American. 


—_— +> —__—_— 
HOW TO PRINT FERNS. 
The following account of a simple process for print- 
ing ferns may interest many of our readers: 


The fern to be used must have all the sap dried out 
of it, and be pressed flat. 

Then take a sheet of wove paper, coat it over 
equally with re-transfer ink, lay the fern on it, tak- 
ing notice that it is spread out quite flat, press it, 
under light pressure, on the top of a, stone ina litho- 
graphic press; when taken up it will have a coating 
of ink all over. 

Now take a piece of re-transfer paper, lay the 
inked fern on it, face to face, and pass it through the 
press as before, lift up the fern, and you will have a 
re-transfer ready to go on the stone, either by the hot 
or cold transferring process; patching up to be done 
in the usual way. 

For two or more ferns to cross each other, just take 
the fern the reverse way, or in other words ink both 
sides, and submit to press the same way. A trans- 
fer of both sides can be taken at once, but not so 
well. 

When printing, the shade of the fern copied should 
be imitated. This process, so simple in its working, 
can, with two or three tints, be worked out very 
prettily for calendars and show-cards. 

There are so many varieties of ferns to choose from 
that great scope is afforded for display in designing. 


AN ODD FANCY. 
An odd fancy of a rich old gentleman, who was fond 
of cats, and the way in which he indulged it, are de- 
scribed in Chambers’s Journal: 


He had no less than sixty; these he kept in a large 
room which he had built forthem. He would not 
admit any cat into this institution unless it was young, 
handsome, and full grown; and as a result, some 
really fine specimens were to be seen in the feline 
chamber. 

It was a sight to see all the varieties at feeding- 
time, such a mewing, snarling and purring went on, 
and such a quantity of food disappeared! 

After the gentleman’s death, the poor cats were 
dispersed here and there, and the “institution” fairly 
broken up 

Some went wandering hopelessly about the outside 
of their old home, mewing in a broken-hearted way; 
a lot ran off into the neighboring woods, and became 
fierce as tigers; while some of the very handsomest 
were carried off by friends of the deceased, 

It may be mentioned that, though the aforesaid 
gentleman loved cats, he could not endure either 
children or dogs; but in other respects he was much 
like other mortals. 

— —>—_—__—_— 
WHY SHE OPENED HER MOUTH. 

A gray-haired woman was recently arrested in 
Philadelphia on the charge of stealing $375 in bank 
notes, She tried to swallow the notes to destroy the 
evidence of her guilt: 


A woman was produced to search the prisoner, but 
the accused refused to permit her and attempted to 
swallow something which she placed in her mouth. 
On being asked by the magistrate what she had in 
her mouth, she replied, ““My tongue.”’ ‘*What else?” 
inquired the magistrate. ‘My teeth,’’ rejoined Liz- 
zie. 

The woman displayed remarkable obstinacy, and 
the detectives were unable to induce her to give them 
any clue to the money, which they believed she had 
swallowed. She was sent to prison, when the prison 
physician informed her that he intended to adminis- 
ter an emetic. The woman then dropped from her 
mouth a roll of notes, in good condition, which proved 
to be the ones stolen 


—_—<9—__— 
GOLDEN SILENCE. 


“Now if you speak another word, I’ll lock you up,” 
said the Essex Market Court magistrate yesterday to 
a loquacious man named Moran. “If you hold that 
tongue of yours for five minutes, I'll discharge you.” 

“All right, Your Honor. Moran has nothing fur- 
ther to say,’ * replied the prisoner. 

“Keep still, then.’ 

“That's what I intend to do.” 

“Be silent.’ 

“1 will.” 

“You are not.” 

“Of course I am.’ 

“You're a nl now, sir.” 

“No, I'm spacheless.”’ 

“T ve given you a fair trial.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And I fine you ten dollars.” 

“Indeed, then, next time I’m silent, I’ll say me 
say,’’ said Moran, as he was escorted to the prison. 

—New York Herald. 


eee eee 
“SLEEP IN COFFINS.” 


The Nantucket correspondent of the Albany Even- 
ing Journal says: 


A good story is told here this season about an esti- 
mable Quaker lady who kept a boarding-house on 
Pearl Street. As everybody knows, the Friends are 
wont to speak of people without prefixing titles. 
Elizabeth Hussey has had so many boarders that she 
has been obliged to lodge them out at other houses, 
belonging to Messrs. Bates, Coffin & Folger. The 
other day, a party consisting of a dozen or so Balti- 
moreans, who had been recommended to go to this 
lady’s, arrived, and at once repaired to her residence. 
“I can give thee all bread,” said she to the Mary- 
landers, “but thee must — in Coffin’s.” 

“What?” cried the amazed spokesman. 

“That is the best I can do for thee, and if thee 
don’t like it, thee can go elsewhere.” And the in- 
dignant visitors went. 

+ 
A VERY OLD WOMAN. 

Some one, not long since, denied that there was an 
authenticated case of a person living to be a hundred 
years old. One such case, however, seems to be well 
attested: 


There is at present living at Crook, near Newcastle, 
England, an old woman who will, if she lives, enter 
upon her 113th year in about a month, as the records 
show. She was born in 1767, the vear in which the 
Jesuits were expelled from Spain, Genoa and Venice, 
and when Wallace and Carteret, Cook’s predec essors, 
made their discoveries in the South Seas. She was 
nearly seven years old when the American Revolu- 
tion began and over twelve at the time of the Lord 
Gordon no-popery riots. Her eldest living son is over 
seventy-five years old, and she, although very feeble, 
retains all her senses, and in appearance is not over 
eighty years of - 

insane: 
SHITTIM WOOD. 

We find the following, which may interest students 

of the Bible, floating through the exchanges: 


It has recently been discovered that a certain kind 
of wood which grows near Harrodsburg, Ky., is ap- 
parently identical with the shittim wood of Scripture, 
of which the ark of the covenant and the altars and 
tables of the tabernacle were constructed. The tree 
from which this wood is obtained, and which is locally 
known as yellow wood, can only be found on the 
banks of the Dix and Kentucky Rivers, and within a 





very small space of country. 


A Favorite Cough Remedy. — For Colds, Sore 
Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and other diseases of the bron- 
chial tubes, no more useful article can be found than the 
well-known “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Com. 


Herself 

on the excellence of her Chocolate, but at the Exposition 
of 1878, Walter Baker & Co. won the Gold Medal for the 
superiority of their preparations of Chocolate. Sold every- 
where by grocers. (Communicated. 


cenebatiliactiad 
France Prides 





—— als 
Hop Bitters do not exhaust and destroy, but restore, 


cure, and make new (Communicated. 





1T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand P rinting Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


B LACKMAN€] HURLBUT, In Importers of Foreign 
Stamps. P.O. Box 52. Chicago, Ill. Cire ulars free. 


MARK *. Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen- 
cils. Sold at all stationers. 


apanese Handkerchief, free! 
Fine as silk. Send postal. 








A great curiosity. 
Ww ildes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


EARING RESTORED. Great invention by one 
who was deat for 20 years. Send stamp for particulars. 
WEAKLEy & BororrF, Lock-Box 452, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW ORGANB Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 t: 0 S255. oz Newspapersent Free. 

Address Daniel F- Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
A Beautiful Specimen of Slate, with Impressions 
of Flowers, Leaves, Ferns or Bark, showing vegetable 
origic of — sent for $l. Simaller sizes, 50 and 25 cents. 
GEOLOGIST, Mt. CARMEL, PENNSYLVANIA. 


(100d } INVESTMENT. 640 acres in the flourishing 
BE state of bas, $200. Near the qa Particulars 
for 3c stamp. C. H. KENT, agent Texas Land, Davenport, Ia, 
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IDAY CIFTS.— Novelty and Self-Inking 
Printing Presses. Send for catalogue. 
B. O. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston. 


SCROLL SAWERS, 


DON’T FORGET! 


To send for Illustrated Circular 
of Watrous’ Mitering At- 
tachment, Can be app ied to 
any Scroll Saw for Beveling or 
Mitering Card Baskets, Work 
Baskets, Fancy Boxes, etc. No 
Scroll Saw outfit com lete vie 
out it. Address 3.5.W 

ROUS, 38 2 WGin- | 
CINNATI,. OHIO. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR! 


Do not buy any PRESENTS before reading F. 
TRIFET’S advertisement in Companion PREMIUM 


=. COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, — 


 BAENT- 


. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Pate 
Washington, D.C. (GF Send for C ren ar. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SU IT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 



































ito in ten days; another, $23.00 

two —. bad freight charges to 
_Philadelphia, Pa., or, Cincinnati, 0. 

Musical Hours for Novem- 

TWO | ver contains 12 choice pieces. 

| a by Estabrooke, * Beautiful 
|} Bessie;” ‘Turkish Parade Mare 

a play’ ed in all large cities (sell- 

| ing by the 10,000); a new comic 

| song that is making a great “hit” 

| instrumental pieces by the dest 

composers. Over 8000 Compan- 

| ton readers have sent for Musical 

recommending it to their friends as the “largest, nape; 
somest, cheapest and best musical month ag 
AS an extra inducement we will send the Nov. and De 

Also 3 musical premiums. Every No. contains 12 pieces. 

Thus in the 14 mos. you obtain 168 35c pieces, or ®58.80 

worth for only $1.50. 4 mos, 50 cts. (cash or stamps), 


“SUMMIT T MANUFACTURING Cco., 
Among them will be found a new 
| in London, and 9 other vocal and 

! 
FREE! pao and all who take it are 
Nos. of this year free to all who subscribe now for 1880. 
Musical Hours Pub. Co., 37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





| itching sensation of the scalp, 


CEMENT PAINT ROOF. 


What is it? It isa Discovery that enablesa boy 12 
years old to protect surfaces from water as perfectly asa 
coach roof, and as neatly. 

Will it wear? skilled mechanics who study the phil- 
osophy of it suy,'*1t is the best possible roof fore ndurance,”” 

Can stop my Leaky Roof with it? It has 
done this when all other methods failed. It will adhere 
firmly to wood, stone or metal, and is not affected by heat 
orcold. It is simply an improved method of applying a 
roof used for over a hundred years. Follow the siu ple di- 
rections, and success ts guaranteed inevery case. 

25-lb. Dox $5; 5l-1b. $9 50; ld-1lb. $18. 

Agents wanted Everywhere. Address, witb ref- 
erence, B. VASHBURN MANUE’G CO., Manufac- 
turers of Noise Ie ss Wrought Metal Window P ulle vs, Noise- 
less Blind Trimmings, and Improved Builders’ Hardware, 
151 and 153 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD Co's: 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOM 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13; 1:2 for $2; 19 for 8: 33 26 for 
$43; 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose am over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 

E DIN is GEE. and distributing Roses, 


THE EDING 41 GROVE, CHESTER Co., Pa? 


WARNING. 


JACOBS’ PATENT LITHOGRAM. 
Looe: having been secured for the United States, No, 
105,300, J. M. Jacobs offers his Improved Lithog 
original thickness) at the following reduced pr 
ard, $1.50; Note, $3; Letter, $5; Lega), $7; 











Folio, $9. 
Over 50 Impressions from one original writing of any Doce 


ument, Plan, Sketch, &c. All infringers on this patent are 
being vigorously prosecuted. Address JosEPH M. Jac OBs, 
3 Arch St., Boston. Reference, Rand, Avery & Co, ‘ 
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CIRCULARS 





TO ANY 
ADDRESS _ 


3 
anion s Soap. 
Made with Borax. An extra fine laundry soap, cleans- 
ing, purifying, and bleaching perfectly. citi no equal for 
washing the head, dissolving dandruff, and allaying the 
Maker’s name on every bar, 
This is a specimen, of the 25 good ‘things on 
our list, called 
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SINVO ONY SAOL STIVONVHO # 


This mechanical toy has no clock-work, and performs 
without winding up. It has the strength and all the feate 
ures of a Circus Rider going through the wonderful feats 
of that profession. The horse and rider are of wood, finely 
painted. Can be taken apart end packed in the box on 
which it performs. A child can draw it around without 
any danger of breaking it. 

Price, 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 70 cents. 

Send fora descriptive and newly Tistrated Cz talog ue 
for 1879. Mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD co., 


245 Broadway, - - New York, 
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react: of all, I will sell this beautiful 


mare Piano, bo: 
an $15 Stool, all complete for only 


Cabinet Parlor 

a n thisor any other country. 
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&a@™ Latest Ilinstrated Newspaper, ( 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS 


TO DANIEL *. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 


tail 
WHAT A MAGNIFICENT GIFT*s Piano would make to a friend of yours for a Christmas, or New 
Years reams. gz Inorder that tints giftmay be placed within me 
o ca ook, 


re Lam permitted to send forth my Holiday Greeting. 


S on one of the finest locations 


ie not wan at oho forvyour own ft 
re jo not want on 


1879 BEATTY'S 1880 
HOLIDAY GREETING. 


BEATTY  PIANOS:pe7> Extra 
eee S 1 quare e Grand 
Style No. 2023. Magnificent Rosewood Case, Soli 
Rosewood fancy Mouldings, new valuable (ceed me — 
elegantly finished. Three Strings. Weight, when box- 
ed, over 1,0001bs. Seven one-third (7 1-3)octave, fullagratfe 
scale, extra fine rosewood case, all round corners, Leauti: 
fulcarved legs and lyre, hea avy. serpe tine and topm 
ings all around thecase, back finished same as front f 
very latest fulliron frames, bars and extra braces, improv. 
ednewscale, overstrung bass. French grand action, fret 
desk, carved pedal, ivory key fronts, Capped rn 
andevery improvement which can “a ane lig 

the perfection of the instrument hasbeen add Iti 
magnificent Pianoforte fora Molida itt. Re egu 

1 Price asked by the Monopolists about 81000. 






aand delivered on board with a fine Cover, 


eis acorrectcut of this beautiful instrument, war’ ntd 


255,00. 

New and Ele an {Upright Cabinet Parlor Organs, style No. 2400, Three 

Golden Tengus Reeds, Thirteen (13)Stops. Two (2) Knee Swells. Solid walnut ¢ 

Fane Top, &c. Warranted 
jook, boxed and delivered on board of cars 


Six Years, all the modern improvements with S 
8, (@ foronly $98.00, 


Organ isthe sweetest toned instrument ever before manuf 

er one fora Holiday 

Piano, Grand Square and U pright, and Church, Hall, Chapel, and Parlor 

$143 & upwards. (# Ne 

ment consigned to your express ‘Agt. Freight Agt. or Bank Cashie 

BE at AT. own icc ‘Cash wich Order have preference on order book. Money refunde 
Once more 


Present, or for your own_fireside. Special pouaay © rs 
rea 
w Organs, Stool, Book "@5 éupwa ards, Warrant 
r. Pay onl = 
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a hundred thousand of my celebrated instruments have found their way to 
world. Upon thestrength of this great success, our citizens have chosen me 


great has been the demand for my world renowned in 
year.) Iam compelled to erect the largest factory (th 
in N. J..at Washington, Cor. R: 
by act of council in honor “ithe great enterprise,) an 
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